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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


> THAT WORD ‘CATHOLIC’ 


A correspondent (HCnews, April 18) 
said he was willing to let Rome have the 
word “Catholic,” and to get along with- 
out it for our Church. Unfortunately 
for his point of view, which signifies a 
surrender to Rome, we can never “let 
Rome have it.” It is not now, and never 
has been, Rome’s exclusively. It is offi- 
cially used by us to describe our Church, 
we recite it in the Creeds every day, and 
the Lambeth Conference has defined the 
Anglican Communion as a group of 
Churches that exist, among other rea- 
sons, to spread the Catholic faith. 

L. FRANCIS ELLSBREE 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


> AN APPEAL 


Floods, earthquakes, escapees, and 
the continuing needs of 20,000,000 refu- 
gees and others quarterly empty the 
store rooms around the world. If cloth- 
ing is to reach Korea, Jordan and Eu- 
rope for the cold winter months, it must 
be hurried to Church World Shipping 
centers right now. The need cannot be 
over emphasized. 

Forty million pounds of clothing is the 
minimum need this year. This means the 
overcoat hanging in the back of your 
closet. 

THESE ARE NEEDED: 

Men’s Clothing is the need above all 
others, for the great majority of new 
refugees are men. 

Boy’s Clothing especially for teen- 
agers. 

Girls Clothing is another very wel- 
come item. 

Cloth keeps refugees usefully occu- 
pied in sewing centers and helps train 
them in vocational schools for new ca- 
reers. There is never enough. 

Also needed are layettes, sheets, pil- 
low-slips, blankets, quilts, women’s 
clothing, men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes. 

Individual Church members, parishes, 
Church groups are requested to follow 
this appeal by sending usable clothing, 
tightly wrapped, postage prepaid and 
marked Episcopal—Clothing to one of 
the Church World Service centers as 
given below: 

3146 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

110 E. 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

10901 Russet St., Oakland, Calif. 

Nappanee, Indiana 

New Windsor, Md. 

The sender will receive a card of 
acknowledgement togethe with a re- 
quest for a check for eight cents for each 
pound of clothing sent. This is to cover 
processing. If the sender can send a 
check it will help greatly; if not, the gift 
is still urgently needed. 

(THE REV.) ALMON R. PEPPER 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


> AN EXPLANATION 


In your article concerning the Chi- 
cago Catholic Congress, Aug. 1-3, 


.(HCnews, May 16) you noted that “an 


expected 50 of the nearly 600 archbish- 
ops and bishops in the Anglican Com- 
munion” would participate. Your infor- 
mation was undoubtedly gathered from 
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ONE DAY last week 
in Atlanta spen 
EBAGKSTAGE.| ONE EAd lest week 


some eight hours in a huddle with a dozen 
laymen and priests negotiating an ‘al- 
liance’ between the spoken and the 
printed word, i.e., The Hpiscopal Hour 
(on radio) and Episcopal Churchnews. 
Two days later, in Washington, after a 
quick meeting with EHCnews Trustee, 
Charles P. Taft, I spent the better part 
of the day with Bob Gamble (an adver- 
tising man with tremendous talents) ... 
absorbing a lot of ideas that hold real 
potentials for this magazine—within the 
next year or so. It was good swinging 
up and down the Atlantic Coast—talking 
with people and getting their reactions 
to what we are doing here in Richmond. 
AND WHILE we are on the subject of 
travel, I was interested in noting the 
other day that during the first six months 
of 1954 I bought better than 25,000 miles 
of train and plane transportation. Even 
in as large a country as ours, you can 
visit many a city in a 25,000 mile travel 
budget. Meeting people is always a pleas- 
ure that offsets the difficulties of travel— 
especially when you discover they are HC- 
news readers. Not too long ago as I was 
leaving St. Louis 0; ‘the New York Cen- 
tral the pullman porter—Paul Christian 
—turned out to be a senior warden of his 
church and a charter #Cnews subscriber ; 
we spent several hours talking about the 
‘state of the Church’. And one night in 
New York, a ticket seller at Penn Station 
told me that nine fellow workers (all sub- 


scribers) agreed that Dora Chaplin was 
their ‘favorite’, with Dr. Casserley’s 
Christian Interpretation running a close 
second. It is fun to look back on the many 
unexpected conversations I have had with 
people as I have traveled about the coun- 
try. These people will never know how 
much they have helped in the task of 
putting together this magazine. 
BUT—SUPPOSE WE CHANGE the 
subject and talk about some of the 
shadows that coming events are casting 
and, of course, I am thinking about ar- 
ticles that are either in type or now being 
put into type for future issues. Malcolm 
Boyd who wrote O Ye Radio, Press and 
Television, Bless Ye The Lord... (Feb. 
21) and who has just been ordained as a 
deacon by Bishop Bloy, has written The 
Crisis In Communication. This, the sec- 
ond in a series of three articles, is sched- 
uled to appear in our August 8th is- 
sue. Clifford Morehouse (former L-C 
editor) has written the lead article for 
our next issue entitled The Episcopal 
Church and The World Council of 
Churches. Chad Walsh is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a series of several 
articles which deal with the general sub- 
ject of How Man Gets To Know God. 
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our earlier press releases and your news [) 
writer did not catch the later report of }f 
numbers in the March ACU News. For jy 
the sake of accuracy may I note that it | 


is expected that over 100 archbishops 
and bishops of the Anglican Communion 
will participate in some way in the Chi- 


cago Catholic Congress and the number | 


grows daily. In addition to these there 
will be Old Catholic, Polish National 
Catholic and Orthodox prelates. 


In the same issue you stated: “The | 


Archbishop of Canterbury and Presid- 
ing Bishop Sherrill have stated that 
they will not participate in the Catholic 
Congress.” This is true, but it would 
seem that the statement should be fur- 
ther clarified. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has stated that he declined our 
invitation upon learning from our Pre- 
siding Bishop that the Congress was not 
officially supported by the Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Sherrill, in turn, thanked us 


for the courtesy of our invitation to act — 


as honorary president of the Catholic 
Congress, but stated that since he has 
been Presiding Bishop he has followed a 
general policy of sponsoring and attend- 
ing only official Church assemblies, such 


if 
i 


as diocesan conventions, provincial syn-_ 


ods, or ecumenical gatherings in which 
our Church has an official membership. 
Since our Congress did not come under 


these categories, it was impossible for 


him to accept our invitation. 


(THE REV. CANON) ALBERT J. DUBOIS © 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> KEEP OUT OF POLITICS 


In reading your editorial of May 16, 
entitled “No Thanks, Mr. Lawrence,” 
I was struck with the thought that one 
of the Commandments should be, “Thou 
shalt not be self-righteous.” 

... You assume that you, the editors 
of Episcopal Churchnews, know pre- 
cisely what is right and what is wrong. 
politically (for otherwise you would not 
claim to be proclaiming the Word of 
God) and that you are able to judge 
every detail of our political framework. 
Who are you, anyway, that you have 
this direct wire to heaven, or could it 
be that you are sanctifying your own 
opinions by calling them the Word of 
God? 

... For its own sake, to preserve its 
humility and missionary zeal, the Church 
should keep out of politics as much as 
possible; that power corrupts is not less 
true of the ordained. In a word, so long 
as it is not a question of Christian 
morality or of its very survival, the 
Church and the Episcopal Churchnews 
should keep silence. 

(MISS) ALISON D. KNOX 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, IN aaxe 

(Ed. Note: ‘When it is not a question of 
Christian morality,’ Hpiscopal Churehnews 
will indeed “keep silence.” But politics and 
morality, as the Old Testament prophets well 
knew, are indivisible.) 
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The Temperance Problem 


“Temperance”, properly speaking, means much more 
than merely a moderate and self-disciplined use of 
alcoholic liquors. Temperance is one of the great Chris- 
tian and moral virtues which restrains us from all 
forms of physical self-indulgence alike. It is just as 
possible to be intemperate in our eating or sleeping 
as in our drinking, as possible to be intemperate in 
over-indulging an appetite for tea or coffee or soft 
drinks as in the consumption of alcoholic liquors. But 
although, from the strictly ethical point of view, all 
forms of unrestrained self-indulgence are equally bad, 
the immoderate consumption of alcohol is also a 
serious social problem, which over-indulgence in rest 
or coffee, for example, is not. 

From the formal point of view, in other words, to 
over-indulge one appetite is as serious as to over- 
indulge another, but drinking too much alcohol has 
certain serious social consequences which must also 
be taken into account. Over-indulgence in alcohol may 
cloud the brain and destroy physical health; it may 
produce a loss of self-control and moral judgment, so 
that other sins may be committed by a man in a state 
of alcoholic stupefaction which he would not have com- 
mitted had he remained sober; it may bring misery 
and ruin to a whole family by wasting a man’s sub- 
stance and impairing his ability to earn his living. 

It is the experience of these serious social conse- 
quences of alcohol, rather than any concern with purely 
ethical considerations, which has produced the great 
temperance movements, as they are called, of our mod- 
ern times. “Temperance movements” is not in facta 
very good name for them, since what is usually advo- 
cated is not the temperate use of alcoholic liquors—as 
the word temperance suggests—but a refusal to use 
any alcoholic liquors at all, or even the legal prohibi- 
tion of their use, which transfers the whole problem 
from the moral to the political sphere. 


Why Alcohol? 

Almost all peoples, even very simple peoples and 
near-savages, possess the secret of brewing some kind 
of alcoholic liquor. The reason for this is easy to un- 
derstand. When nothing is known about filtration, 
water supplies are often so unreliable, and so liable to 
be contaminated, that only the fermented liquor is 
really safe to drink. Alcohol was, so to speak, man’s 
first disinfectant and germicide. It was even used to 
cleanse wounds. Thus, in the Gospel parable the Good 
Samaritan pours oil and wine into the wounds of the 
man who fell among thieves—wine to cleanse and oil 
to heal. 

Of course, there are many different types of alco- 
holic liquors, of which wine is the most universal and, 
in our civilization, by far the most ancient. The so- 
called “hard liquors” were introduced at a much later 
date. Their alcoholic content is much greater than that 
of most beers and wines, and the social and physical 
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consequences of over-indulging in them correspond- 
ingly much more serious. 


The Bible and Alcohol 


There was no trace of a temperance movement in 
ancient Greece and Rome, nor can anything of the 
kind be found in the Bible. On the contrary, both the 
Old and the New Testaments take wine drinking for 
granted —the only exceptions being small ascetic 
groups like the Rechabites. In the New Testament, 
Jesus himself can even be criticized by the Pharisees 
as a “gluttonous man and a wine-bibber.” Of course, it 
is quite unnecessary to treat this ill-natured slander 
seriously, but it at least implies that our Lord was 
well-known to take his wine with his friends and dis- 
ciples. Even today narrow-minded fanatics often seem 
unable to distinguish between moderate drinkers and 
drunkards, and condemn both with one sweeping, un- 
discriminating judgment. 

Thus there is no basis in the Bible, or in the moral 
traditions of western civilization, for the view that 
there is anything necessarily wrong in the mere con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors as such. Everything in 
God’s creation is good in itself. It is only our unregu- 
lated and selfish use of God’s creatures that is evil. 
The fact that men often mishandle things that God 
has made does not mean that it is wrong to handle 
them properly. 


The Alcoholic Problem 

Nevertheless, there really is an alcoholic problem 
today in many areas of western civilization, including 
our own. It is partly the problem of the so-called 
“alcoholic’”—the man who appears to be incapable of 
moderate drinking. Such a man, for either physical or 
psychological reasons—usually the latter—either ab- 
stains from alcohol altogether or drinks far too much 
of it. For him the sober path of moderation appears 
to be infeasible. Clearly he is the kind of man who 
ought to be a total abstainer—as he often is. “Alco- 
holics” and their problems call for special study, sym- 
pathy and understanding. It is a special, and very 
important, area of medical and psychiatric research. 

But we must not lose our sense of proportion. Most 
of the people who drink alcohol are not alcoholics or 
drunkards. Many of them drink quite regularly, and ' 
yet are never drunk throughout the whole course of 
their lives. We all of us know people of this kind among 
our friends and neighbors. This would be even more 
overwhelmingly true if it were not for the popularity 
among us of the so-called “hard liquors.” It is much 
easier to get drunk on “hard liquors” than by drinking 
wine or beer, and the particular kind of drunkeness 
which results from them is far more serious in its 
social effects. Many people may get tipsy after two or 
three cocktails who could drink twice that amount and 
more of beer or wine without the slightest ill-effect. 
“Hard liquor” is in fact alcohol in its crudest form. 
It does not really suit the needs of the moderate drink- 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


e <A naval officer faced with 
death from cancer—recovered 
so completely that he became a 
ship’s captain! 


e A grandmother whose hopes 
for a career seemed impossible 
— became a Hollywood actress 
at the age of 70! 


These people, and many others like them, have 
met sickness, hardship and personal difficulties — 
and overcome them. You too can meet any prob- 
lem with confidence and strength. For Jesus said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” And it is 
true! The kingdom of heaven —all the love and 
understanding, the cleansing, healing power of 
God—is within you! All you have to do is release 
this great inner splendor. 


LEWIS L. 
DUNNINGTON, 


the inspiring minister 
from Iowa City, shows 
you how to do this, how 
to lead a happier health- 
ier life, in his wonderful 
new book THE INNER 
SPLENDOR. 


Dr. Dunnington shows you how to use your spiritual 
power. He shows how this power, combined with the 
great advances in psychology and psycho-therapy, make 
it possible to triumph over trouble and disease. The 
many stories of people who have mastered their diffi- 
culties will bring new courage and hope. 


And one of Dr. Dunnington’s famous Silent Affirma- 
tions is listed at the end of each chapter. You can 
repeat these dynamic expressions of faith anywhere, 
anytime to help release the power within you. Every 
page of this amazing book offers you the positive means 
to enrich your daily life. 


At your bookstore or mail coupon 
for free 10-day trial 


This book is available at your local bookstore, or you can use 
the coupon below and it will be sent to you on a free 10-day 
trial. Mail it today, for THe INNER SPLENDOR can lead you to a 
better tomorrow. 


The Macmillan Company, Dept. EC-4 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please rush me ........ copies of THe INNER SPLENDOR by Lewis 
L. Dunnington. If I am not completely satisfied, I may return the 
books within 10 days with no obligation. Otherwise you will bill me 
at $2.75 per book, plus a small delivery charge. 
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er, who likes to sit sipping his drink in pleasant and | 
stimulating communion with his friends. The enjoy- 
ment of it calls for a less refined palate—except in 
the case of some of the great brandies and liquors— - 
and so it lends itself to the perverted purposes of the ! 
chronic alcoholic who desires first of all to inflate his | 
ego and sense of self-importance and well-being, and 
secondly to forget himself and his troubles altogether ° 
in a kind of drugged stupor. Ordinary “hard liquor” ° 
will do both these things, one after the other, with a . 
maximum of efficiency. 


Handling the Problem 

One of the remedies most commonly advocated is } 
outright prohibition by law of any consumption of * 
alcoholic liquors whatever. This seems to me undesir- - 
able for at least three reasons: (1) It is flagrantly un- - 
just to the moderate drinker—rather like abolishing ° 
marriage because some men commit adultery. (2) It: 
is an unwarranted restriction of personal freedom. It | 
smacks far too much of the totalitarian state. (3) It is | 
almost impossible to enforce. Drinking becomes secret 
and criminal and the worst kind of drinking is “drink- 
ing on the sly.” 

The various kinds of local restrictions which still 
survive in this country are equally objectionable. Some 
of them actually encourage heavier drinking—as, for 
example, where a man has to bring his own bottle to 
a restaurant. Not wishing to take it home half-empty, 
he insists on drinking it all, and thus he consumes }} 
more than perhaps he would have done under normal 
circumstances. Like so many moral problems, the alco- 
holic question is not one to be handled in this legal and 
political way. 


Setting an Example 

At the other end of the scale is the reliance on 
education and wholesome example. If Christian people 
can help their neighbors to take a sober, common-sense 
view of the alcoholic problem, and set them an example 
of a moderate use of alcohol which neither overesti- 
mates its importance nor fears its strange power—for 
fear is a way of overestimating its importance—noth- 
ing but good will result. There seem to me other pol- 
icles which may also be adopted. For example, an ex- 
cise policy which concentrates on making “hard 
liquors” very expensive and light beers and wines as 
cheap as possible might well render a great public serv- 
ice, particularly if it were accompanied by propaganda 
seeking to persuade people to prefer wine and light 
beer to “hard liquor”. We could conceivably have a 
much more sober nation without the evils of prohibi- 
tion, and that should be the aim of sane temperance 
reform. 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpreta- 
tion’’ can be reprinted without special permission. 
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Few Christians Worry About Man 
‘And His Job, Brotherhood Hears 


Why do laymen play a minor role 
‘n Church affairs? The nationally 
©rominent attorney and member of 
she noted political family, Charles P. 
‘Taft of Cincinnati (an active church- 
man himself), has a partial answer: 
| It may be because of the fact that 
“he Church has not tried to help 
solve problems which come up during 
fa man’s daily work routine. 

} At least that was the opinion he 
jexpressed before perhaps the most 
energetic laymen’s group in the Epis- 
copal Church, the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. 

| Meeting at Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, Ohio, in the latter part 
of June for their 54th national con- 
vention, Brotherhood delegates heard 
Mr. Taft declare: 

“Some Christians worry about the 
salvation of an individual’s soul, and 
they are to be praised for it; how- 
ever, too few Christians worry about 
aman and his job.” 

Pointing to such occasions as when 
it becomes necessary for an employer 
to fire a worker, he queried: Can 
this type of problem be resolved in 
a way that is satisfactory to the em- 
ployer and to the man being released? 

His answer: ‘Here is just one of 
the ethical problems the Church 
should try to solve in the everyday 
world. The Church must interpret 
Christianity to men while at work.” 

There were 250 Brotherhood dele- 
gates on hand for this meeting, and 
they were given something to do 
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upon return to their respective 
parishes. The organization of men 
and boys was handed the task by the 
keynote speaker, the Rt. Rev. Richard 
H. Baker, Bishop Coadjutor of North 


to the situation as it exists today. 

“You (Brotherhood delegates) 
must all rise up and work in the 
Church, for you are the leaders. 
There must be a core of truly con- 
cerned people in each parish to carry 
on the gospel or the work of the 
Church. Large sections of the Church 
are not yet ready for the crisis; you 
people must work and help get them 
ready.” 

In order to further that work, the 
president of the Brotherhood, Fran- 
cis E. Armstrong, who was reelected, 


At Wittenberg (l. to r.): Jim Peth of Dayton, Don Gould of Ann Arbor, 


Nicholas A. Peth, Dayton; the Rev. James J. English, Sea Girth, 


Carolina who, in stressing changes in 
the Church as a whole, admonished: 

“The Church is different now—dif- 
ferent in that there are more young 
people to work for the Church. But 
these young people are indifferent 


N. J. 


urged delegates to “take the con- 
vention home” with them and hold 
another convention on a smaller scale 
in their home chapters. 

The Brotherhood is growing. 
Secretary T. K. Evans (who is also 
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President-Reelect Armstrong 


assistant treasurer) reported that 
growth over the past several years 
is in part attributable to the forma- 
tion of new chapters. Each member 
was requested to carry out his Rules 
of Prayer and Service and strive to 
bring still more men and boys to 
Christ through His Church. (Sched- 
uled to make a report, Vice President 
John C. H. Lee was ill at his home 
and was not able to attend the 
convention). 

James L. Houghteling, son of the 
founder of the Brotherhood, pre- 
sented a proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the Convention, and 
as adopted it provides that officers 
may succeed themselves in office for 
a maximum of five terms. 

From other speakers during the 
four-day meeting came words of 
warning. Outlining the deeds of the 
communists, the Rt. Rev. Yu-Yue 
Tsu, retired bishop of a missionary 
district of the Chinese Anglican 
Church, pointed out that Reds in 
China are selling their philosophy to 
some of the Christian faith by claim- 
ing that they are both working for 
the same social ideas. 

Dean Clarence R. Haden of Grace 
and Holy Trinity Cathedral in Kansas 
City, Mo., declared: ‘We are living 
in times of fear and frustration. 
Religion must be the theme of every- 
body who wants to live a life of 
completeness. Our social, recreational 
and professional life is the one life 
owned by Him who gave it to us. 

“One’s occupation can be a vocation 
(1) if in your office you know of what 
faith your fellow workers are, (2) if 
your work results in good end, and 
(3) if your leisure time is creatively 
employed.” 

The Rev. Howard V. Harper, exec- 
utive director of the Presiding 
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Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, congratulated the Brother- 
hood for its leadership in bringing 
laymen to the Church, asserting: 
“Work toward deepening spiritual 
life of men. Extend the impact of 
Christianity; provide the proper 
financial support for your parish and 
enlist laymen’s special skills in 
Christ’s service.” 

Officers of the Brotherhood: Fran- 
cis E. Armstrong, president; Arthur 
M. Waldron, treasurer; T. K. Evans, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Vice Presidents—J. L. Hough- 
teling, senior V. P.; John C. H. Lee, 
second V. P.; Fred C. Gore, Joseph 
D. Henderson, Henry Sapp, Dr. 
Clausen Stekl, Sterling Logan. 

Executive Committee—Henry C. 
Beck, Albert V. Amet, Nicholas A. 
Peth, Samuel S. Schmidt, J. Rutledge 
Clark, Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr., Ed- 
ward Hosinger, George M. Bogue, S. 
Wyman Rolph, Henry T. Dolan. 

National Chaplain—Dean Clarence 
R. Haden, Jr., of Kansas City. 


Architecture Award 


With pledges to the “Builders for 
Christ” campaign past the million 
dollar mark in the capital funds 
drive for $4,150,000 for Church re- 
pair and expansion, attention is turn- 
ing not only to where the money 
will go but to what the end product— 
churches, parish houses, educational 
plants—will look like. 

Two events brought this consid- 
eration sharply into focus. 

The first was the announcement 
by National Council’s Department of 
Promotion that $1,499,653.47 has 


Ne 


NRE: 


Canon West and prize-winning entry in Church architecture contest 


been pledged to date. The second was 
the recently-completed contemporary 


church design contest sponsored by 
General Convention’s Joint Commis- 
sion on Architecture and the Allied 
Arts. 

The competition, the first the 
Episcopal Church has held, centered 


around a problem mapped out by the — 
Commission. Contestants were asked — 


to design a 300-seat suburban church | 


for an actual site in Westchester 
County, New York, with plans for 
church, rectory, parish house and a 
100-car parking lot, meeting all 
liturgical requirements, giving a de- 
votional feeling and expressing the 
church’s design in contemporary 
aesthetic forms. 

The problem was presented by the 
architectural schools at Washington 
University, St. Louis, and Columbia 
University, New York City, to third- 
year students, as part of class re- 
quirements. Prizes of $100, $50 and 


$25 were added by the Commission. 


as extra incentive. 


Sixteen of the more than 60 en- 


tries were selected by the two schools 
and forwarded to the Cathedral 
House of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine for final judging, 
May 28. 

The winning design, calling for 


concave front and rear walls (see 


cut), a sunken terrace, an asymetri- 
cal seating arrangement for 300 per- 
sons and four stained glass panels 
on a side wall, was submitted by a 
Washington University student, 
Harold Roth, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Roth, 6012 McPherson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

The two rooms of bright-colored 
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»drawings exhibited at Cathedral 
House and the five critical and 
thoughtful men faced with the final 
decision represented more than an 
jart and architecture display with a 
i little Church publicity thrown in. 

' Since its creation in 1919, the Joint 
Commission on Church Architecture 
fand the Allied Arts has worked dili- 
gently to maintain a close relation- 
‘ship between the Church’s teachings 
jand the buildings in which they are 
expounded; between the services held 
and the four walls that contain them. 
In the past year the Commission 
thas developed a close relationship 
with the American Church Building 
it Fund Commission, which was created 
.to loan funds to small parishes and 
missions trying to get started. A 
»* member of the Commission, the Rev. 
§ Canon Darby W. Betts of the Cathe- 
4 dral of St. John the Divine, approves 
building plans before funds are 
» loaned. 


| Conclave At Racine 


' The International League for 
» Apostolic Faith and Order holds its 
71954 meeting in Racine, Wis., July 
) 26-30, at the DeKoven Foundation 
/ with attendance limited to 50. 
' ILAFO was organized at Lund, 
» Sweden, during the last meeting of 
® the World Council of Churches and 
) its work is still little known in this 
© country. 
_ Members area group of Christians 
' drawn from many different churches 
' who are seeking and working for re- 
' union on the basis of apostolic faith 
i and order. 
They believe that only by return- 
' ing to the forms of apostolic faith 
and Episcopal Church order found 
) in the early church can there be hope 
of restoring the visible unity of 
_ Christendom. 
General theme of the DeKoven con- 
) ference is similar to that of the 
Evanston Assembly—“Christ The 
| Hope of the World; In Relation to the 
Nature of His Body, the Church.” 

The Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Fond Du Lac, 
will be chairman of the meeting and 
until his untimely death in June, the 
'Rt. Rev. Kenneth Kirk, Bishop of 
Oxford, was to preside. 

Scheduled speakers include repre- 

sentatives of the Anglican Church, 
the Church in Canada, the German 
Lutheran Church, Russian Orthodox 
Church in the United States, Swiss 
Old Catholic, the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland and the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

The Rev. Raymond Raynes, Supe- 
rior of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, is international chairman. 
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Questions About the 


HE Supreme Court decision, 

prohibiting segregated 
schools as incompatible with the 
principle of equality stated in 
both our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Fifteenth 
Amendment to our Constitution, 
has been generally hailed 
throughout the nation. Even in 
the South enlightened people 
have welcomed it as 
“inevitable.” 

It raises two in- 
teresting questions 
about the concept of 
equality. The one is, 
whether the concept 
is legitimate; and 
the other is whether 
it is wise to embody 
such a high ideal 
into law, since laws 
must concern them- 
selves with minimal, 
rather than maxi- 
mal, moral norms. 

On the first ques- 
tian Christian theo- 
logians have frequently drawn at- 
tention to the fact that creation 
is full of inequality; and that the 
Declaration of Independence con- 
tains a typical eighteenth cen- 
tury illusion about equality. But 
this view is certainly too simple 
if not entirely wrong. There are 
indeed inequalities in life, which 
can not be disregarded. But to 
affirm that “All men are created 
equal’ is to state a truth which 
has been amply proved by every 
kind of anthropological research. 
That is, men of all races are po- 
tentially equal, their inequalities 
being due to historical, rather 
than to natural causes. Further- 
more, without reference to capa- 
cities, the Christian must recog- 
nize that equality is an impera- 
tive of love even when it is not 
a description of reality. The lov- 
ing mother may not speculate 
whether her children are equally 
endowed. But she certainly has 
an instinct to equalize an in- 
equality which “nature” may 
have left. 

We can therefore count it for- 
tunate that the Constitution has 
incorporated this ideal in our 
law, which represents both an 
accurate description of the reali- 
ties and a statement of the eth- 
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Concept of Equality 


ical implications of our faith. But 
certain problems are raised, if 
an ideal, embodied into law, 
transcends the “‘realities” too far. 
The two races involved in the de- 
cision are potentially equal. But 
historically one derives from a 
primitive African culture and has 
been subjected to the indignity 
of slavery. The other has not only 
an historical cultural 
superiority buta 
sinful pride which 
accentuates this su- 
periority beyond all 
evidence. Therefore 
the “mores” of the 
ex-slave States have 
enjoined separation 
or segregation. This 
segregation accentu- 
ated the pride of the 
dominant group and 
failed to recognize 
the potential equal- 
ity of the two groups. 
But a law, which 
would have chal- 
lenged these facts too seriously 
would have been disobeyed, be- 
cause laws do not radically 
change the social standards of 
the community. 

The Supreme Court in 1896 
therefore invented the doctrine 
of “separate but equal” privi- 
leges to close the hiatus between 
law and custom; and still give 
the law the opportunity to 
“nudge” custom. A dozen Su- 
preme Court decisions have ex- 
tended the rights of the Negroes 
under the compulsion of the “‘sep- 
arate but. equal” doctrine. The 
Court might have rested on its 
laurels and decided to leave well 
enough alone. But now it wisely 
decided that the time was ripe 
for another step forward. Logi- 
cally this could be taken by ad- 
mitting the obvious fact that sep- 
arate schools place an onus on 
the minority group and are there- 
fore morally and psychologically 
not equal. The Court also wisely 
gave the States time to adjust 
themselves to this new standard. 
We have in consequence a won- 
derful display of the creative re- 
lation between law and custom; 
and one of the few instances in 
history where the law has been 
successfully used to alter custom. 
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Texas Priest Outlines 
‘Witnessing Fellowship’ 


An experimental method of witness 
and evangelism, based on ‘“‘a new un- 
derstanding” of Biblical prophecy, 
has been introduced to the Church 
by a Texas priest. 

The method, which he calls “A Wit- 
nessing Fellowship of Need,” was re- 
ported by the Rev. Claxton Monro, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Hous- 
ton, during an ecumenical conference 
in New York sponsored by Calvary 
Church and the Hvangel magazine. 
The conference is an annual spring 
event at Calvary House. 

Announcing that he had initiated 
such a fellowship in his own parish, 
Mr. Monro said the plan starts with 
a Sunday Evensong “fishing” serv- 
ice, at which the speaker is a “star” 
witness—a person who has experi- 
enced a great transformation in his 
life through the impact of the Holy 
Ghost, and who can convey the ex- 
perience meaningfully to others. 
Schedule of Six Steps 

During the service, an invitation 
to a special Wednesday evening 
meeting is issued to ‘all who have a 
need.” 

Here leadership teams, trained by 
the rector, guide small groups in 
prayer and discussion, bear personal 
witness, and acquaint beginners with 
a schedule of six steps through which 
they can feel God’s assistance and 
forgiveness, and which may change 
their lives and eventually lead them 
to be trained by the rector to give 
witness themselves as members of a 
team. 

Teams are guided by a schedule of 
six further steps. 

Mr. Monro’s understanding of pro- 
phecy, on which his Witnessing Fel- 
lowship is founded, stems from Rich- 
ardson’s Theological Word Book of 
the Bible, which says prophecy has 
three parts: to announce as a revela- 
tion made by God, to reveal that of 
which the evidence has been hidden 
and to foretell the future. 

The Old Testament prophet, Mr. 
Monro interprets, had a message 
from God regarding his nation, spoke 
to the nation about the insight God 
had given him concerning the na- 
tion, and predicted the suffering God 
would bring on his nation for her 
sins. 

Refers to St. Paul 

But the New Testament prophet 
had a message from God regarding 
his soul, spoke to the Church about 
the insight God had given him con- 
cerning his own soul, and, maintain- 
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ing that he had received God’s for- 
giveness of his sins, foresaw Eter- 
nal Salvation for himself through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

“Tf this is true,” Mr. Monro said, 
“New Testament prophecy is a per- 
son’s witness to the Church of how 
God has dealt with his soul, given 
his understanding of his need, for- 
given his sins and promised him 
eternal life.” 

Such witnessing should be under 
control, he advised, as directed by 
St. Paul in I Corinthians 14:32-33. 

“The personal witness in the fel- 
lowship of the Church under proper 
supervision was one of the greatest 
sources of spiritual power in Apos- 
tolic times,’ said Mr. Monro. “St. 
Paul puts the personal witness of 
faith second only in importance to 
the first-hand witness of the events 
in Jesus’ life by the Apostles. 

“Experience indicates that again 
today the personal witness of faith 
in groups under proper controls is 
a most powerful means of reaching 
people for Jesus Christ. 

“The Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church should at once embrace and 
channel this means of spiritual un- 
derstanding and help. It should not 
be left to fringe groups; it belongs 
at the Center. A Church which calls 
itself Apostolic is decisively deficient 
in its life if it does not include this 
important corporate expression of 
the priesthood of all believers.” 

The Houston clergyman, who later 
went to Washington to attend the 
College of Preachers and seek opin- 
ions on his idea, concluded: ‘‘We be- 
lieve God has given us a plan by 
which parish life can be built around 
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the personal witness as a most im-| ! 


portant means of strengthening the 
brethren and converting the pagans. 
So we are now trying this plan in 
St. Stephen’s Church.” 

The Calvary-Evangel conference, 
at which Mr. Monro was both speak- 
er and Sunday preacher, was led by 
the Rev. Clare Blackhurst, Calvary’s 
rector. Attended by clergy, students, 
laymen and women of several denom- 
inations, the conference included a 
program of Bible study, meditation, 
witnessing, worship and discussions 
on the sacraments of Holy Commun- 
ion and Penance. Also discussed were 
“Conditions of Spiritual Healing,” in 
preparation for a service of healing 
and special means of evangelism, 
such as the Hvangel magazine and 
Calvary’s monthly “Faith That 
Works” meetings of witness. 


No Change in ‘Mischief’ 


It was old home week at Church of 
the Ascension in Pittsburgh, when 
more than 100 ex-choir boys joined 
the “incumbent” choir to sing for the 
56th patronal day. 

Five of the ‘boys’, who since their 
choir days have become ordained 
priests, officiated at the service. 

Both Edgar E. Martin of Bridge- 
ville, and Sam C. Carter of Crafton, 
who sang way back when, agreed that 
small-boy mischief hasn’t changed 
much since their day. 

“We made three dollars a month 
for singing,” Mr. Carter reported, 
but admitted that ‘‘most of the money 
went back to the church as fines for 
misbehavior or playing hookey from 
choir practice.” 


Alumni choristers rehearse with their successors 
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A Both Mr. Martin and Mr. Carter 
)articipated in memorial services 
‘seld in Trinity Cathedral following 
the death of Queen Victoria in 1901. 
‘| The Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
:; the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York, was guest preacher 
or the May 27th patronal day 
ervice. 


Against Busted Block 


A “Good Neighbor’? movement— 
hat includes the welcoming of 
Negroes into a formerly all-white 
residential section of Philadelphia— 
fas been launched by three of the 
‘eity’s churches. 

| The section is Germantown, which, 
since colonial days, has been one of 
the choicest residential sections in 
‘Philadelphia. The churches are the 
/£piscopal Church of the Epiphany, 
the Germantown Unitarian and the 
Germantown Jewish Center. 

They are now in the midst of a 
yzampaign to combat a “busted block” 
‘hysteria; the unhealthy symptoms of 
‘which are the “For Sale” signs which 
jJappear in epidemic number when a 
Negro family moves into a previous- 
‘ly all-white block. It is commonly 
known as “block-busting.” 

They ‘Meant Business’ 

' “Tt is not yet a popular cause,” the 
eEpiphany rector, the Rev. J. Wesley 
iT welves, told HCnews reporter 
‘George Riley. He indicated that two 
/other leading Protestant churches in 
‘Germantown had either stayed out or 
backed out of the “Church Com- 
munity Relations Council” when they 
‘found that the Episcopal-Unitarian- 
‘Jewish combine “meant business,” 
‘and not just high-sounding pro- 
‘nouncements on racial relations. 

(Mr. Twelves observed that this 
‘represented a congregational and not 
‘a pastoral reluctance to participate.) 

The action of the three-church 
council has been to issue a forth- 
right “This We Believe’ statement 
for neighborhood distribution. 

- This statement says in part: 

“Today the memberships of three 
religious congregations have 
joined in a crusade to welcome new 
residents to the neighborhood, re- 
gardless of color, ancestry or reli- 
gion. They are pledging themselves 
to remain in the area, to look for, to 
expect and to practice good will. 

Not Just ‘Lip Service’ 

“These religious organizations are 
not content with a mere expression 
of good will. They are forming a 
council to coordinate their activities 
and are pledging themselves to use 
every resource to promote the fol- 
lowing program: 

& “to conduct educational and in- 
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Inaugurating a new observance of an historic day* 


formation programs within their 
congregations and in the neighbor- 
hood, to promote positive attitudes, 
to build acquaintance and under- 
standing across group and color 
lines, to counterbalance fear and 
panic. 

& “to encourage present residents to 
stay in the area. 

& “to promote a ‘sell your neighbor- 
hood’ campaign to encourage pros- 
pective buyers of high standard, re- 
gardless of color or ancestry, to buy 
the homes that are for sale. 

& “to maintain and improve the 
quality of the schools, the community 
facilities and the physical and spir- 
itual values of the community. 

& “to invite other churches and like- 
minded individuals to join in this 
common effort.” 

Meetings have been called in 
“busted blocks,” and personal con- 
tacts made with residents displaying 
“For Sale’ signs, as well as to the 
real estate agents, requesting that 
they not capitalize on “hysteria.” 

“We have met with some hostility, 
but that is only natural since the 
whole situation arises from unrea- 
soned and blind hostility,” says the 
Epiphany rector. “We have not ac- 
complished much, but we have just 
started. As the result of a few ‘block 
meetings’ that have been held, some 
of those who favored a ‘mass exodus’ 
have since reconsidered . . .” 

Since 1925, Mr. Twelves has been 
a conservative rector of the conserva- 
tive Germantown Epiphany parish 
of some 300 families, most of whom 

* Shown in the picture (1. to r.) are the Rev. 
Erik H. Allen, assistant to the reetor of Christ 
Church; Mr. Hughes; Randal Groves Hay, Mar- 


shal, Baronial Order of Magna Charta and 
George Robins, former rector’s warden. 


are upper middle-class home owners. 

Though seldom disposed to sup- 
port “‘causes,” in “This We Believe” 
he has the backing of vestry and 
parish. He has no Negro communi- 
cants at present, but there are two 
new families near the church who are 
regarded as prospects. 


Award for Churchill 


Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain was the 
recipient of the first Magna Charta 
Day Award made by the Baronial 
Order of Magna Charta at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

The award was presented to the 
Prime Minister for his “service to 
all mankind in helping preserve that 
freedom under God first won by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
barons of England in 1215 with 
Magna Charta,” and accepted in his 
behalf by A. H. Hughes, British Con- 
sul in Philadelphia. 

Special Magna Charta Day Com- 
memorative service were held at 
Christ Church in June, during which 
the award, to be made annually, was 
inaugurated. 


Ask No Sunday Marketing 


Three Indianapolis bishops have 
issued statements urging church 
members not to shop on Sundays. 

This action followed preparation 
of 125,000 leaflets by the Interfaith 
Committee for Community Welfare 
and their distribution in nearly 500 
Protestant and Catholic churches. 
The committee asked that all food 
markets close on Sundays, beginning 
July 4 


Old Swedes Church entertains visitors from Sweden 


The bishops are the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard A. Kirchhoffer, Episcopal bishop 
of Indianapolis; Methodist Bishop 
Richard C. Raines, and Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Paul C. Schulte. 

Bishop Kirchhoffer said in his 
statement: 

“When the people of any commu- 
nity cease to recognize one day of the 
week as holy—for rest, for recrea- 
tion, for worship—then the eventual 
tendency will be to fail to recognize 
all days as holy and filled with in- 
finite possibilities for creative 
achievements in the service of God 
and our fellow men.” 


Distinguished Guests 


W. A. Bustamante, Chief Minister 
of State for Jamaica, B.W.I., and 
members of his cabinet were guests 
at St. Martin’s Church, New York, 
on their return trip from London to 
the island. 

Included in the party were Donald 
Sangster, Leader of the House and 
Minister of Finance; I. W. A. Bar- 
rant, Minister of Agriculture and 
Lands, and Rose A. Leon, Minister 
of Health and Housing. 

The Rev. John H. Johnson, rector 
of St. Martin’s, preached at the 
Trinity Sunday services. 


Visitors from Abroad 


Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) Church, 
Philadelphia, played host this spring 
to 55 members of the Vasa Orden of 
Sweden, wanting to see some of the 
church’s priceless heirlooms. 

Dating from a log cabin in 1642, 
Gloria Dei is the oldest church in 
Pennsylvania and was Swedish Lu- 
theran for nearly a century before 
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coming into the Anglican Commun- 
ion. It is now a national shrine. 

Shown in the picture are (1. to r.) 
the Rev. John Craig Roak, rector; 
Miss Mildred Vetterberg, Mrs. 
Charles Nester and Niles Enge of the 
Philadelphia Vasa Society, and Stel- 
lan Wulff, head of the Swedish dele- 
gation. 

Before going to a convention at 
Jamestown, N. Y., the group also 
visited Trinity, at Wilmington, Del., 
also Swedish in origin. 


Another Old Swedes 


Meanwhile, at combined services of 
Trinity and Old Swedes Churches in 
Wilmington, Old Swedes marked the 
255th anniversary of its dedication 
in 1699 by Pastor Eric Bjork, who 
was responsible for building it. 

Trinity Parish, of which Old 
Swedes is a part, began in 1638 with 
the arrival of the first Swedish colo- 
nists in Wilmington near the site 
of the church. 

Like Gloria Dei in Philadelphia, 
Old Swedes remained Swedish Lu- 
theran for nearly a century until 
in 1791 its jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the Episcopal Church by 
the Swedish Missionary Society and 
the congregation. 

Anniversary services on Trinity 
Sunday were conducted by the Rev. 
Donald W. Mayberry, Trinity’s rec- 
tor; the Rev. H. Wiley Ralph, his 
assistant, and the Rev. H. Edgar 
Hammond, vicar of Old Swedes. 

Guest preacher was the Rev. Paul 
Musselman, executive secretary of 
National Council’s Division of Urban 
Industrial Work, who directs Church 
development in large cities and in- 


dustrial areas and the Church’s re- - 


lationship to labor and management 
problems. 
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The hymns, psalm and lesson for 


the day were those used in the or- 


iginal dedication service. Following — 


the processional hymn, the choir sang 
the Gloria in Excelsis in a special 
musical setting composed for the an- 
niversary service by Miss Jane Allen 
Cornwall, organist and choir director 
of Old Swedes Church. 


A Winner 


St. Matthew’s Parish, Fort Motte, 


S. C., was one of 13 state winners 
in the “Rural Church of the Year” 
contest announced in Atlanta, Ga., 
by G. Ross Freeman, director of 
Town and Country Church Develop- 
ment Program. 

Selection of the 13 “model” rural 
churches brought into its final phase 
the 1954 program, sponsored by 
Emory University and the Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation and aimed at 
“spreading successful and workable 
small church plans” in the South. 

The winner of the contest was to 


be the congregation judged to have 


“done the most with what it had to 
begin with in creating its own church, 
community and world-centered pro- 
gram.” Final judging was July 21. 

Exactly 846 churches, all in com- 
munities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, entered the second annual con- 
test. Thirty-one denominations were 
represented. 

Mr. Freeman said first prize win- 
ners in each state were receiving 
$300 with an additional $300 going 
to the winner of the South-wide title. 
Second place awards are $100. 


Missouri Approves 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, bishop of Missouri, wired 
Secretary of the Air Foree Harold 
EK. Talbott the diocese’s “hearty en- 
dorsement” of the proposed location 
of the Air Force Academy in that 
area. 

The 19,000-acre tract near Chau- 
tauqua, Ill., just outside St. Louis, 
is one of three sites under considera- 
tion by the Air Force for the new 
“West Point of the Air.” 

In his telegram, Bishop Lichten- 
berger mentioned that: “Since Pearl 
Harbor we have operated without in- 
terruption a free recreational pro- 
gram at Christ Church Cathedral, 
including refreshments, dancing, 
swimming and other forms of enter- 
tainment, for the benefit of all serv- 
ice personnel in this area. It will be 
our pleasure to expand this program 
to include all military personnel as- 
signed to the proposed academy .. .” 
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EDUCATION 


New Voorhees President 
Has Varied Background 


John F. Potts, leading South Caro- 

tina Negro educator, took over his 
Dost as president of Voorhees School 
‘nd Junior College at Denmark, S. C., 
Nuly 1. 
During his many years of admin- 
|! strative experience in education, Mr. 
Potts has served schools in Colum- 
pia and Charleston, S. C., and Gary, 
ind. While a chief petty officer in 
the U. 8. Naval Reserve, he was in 
tharge of recruiting Negroes for the 
Wavy throughout the state of South 
Jarolina during World War II. 

In addition, he is past president of 
che Palmetto State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and a former vice-president 
of the American Teachers Associa- 
tion as well as author of several 
rticles on education. 
| He comes to a school in the midst 
of a vigorous campaign to increase 
enrollment and one seeking to solve 
serious financial difficulties. 

/ Voorhees was founded in 1897 by 
ja young Negro woman “on a shoe- 
string, faith in God and the eternal 
worth of man as her guide...” Eliza- 
toeth Evelyn Wright, a graduate of 
j/Tuskegee Institute, had “only 14 
jpupils, a borrowed bell, two chairs 
jand a burning zeal to help Negro 
boys and girls obtain an education 
hen she opened her school.” 

| News traveled fast and she soon 
jhad help from a friend, Ralph Voor- 
jhees of Clinton, N. J., who paid for 
‘the purchase of 280 acres of land 
about a mile and a half from Den- 
imark, then gave two dormitories, a 
thospital, boys’ trade building and 
current expenses for the school. 

In 1924 the Episcopal Church gave 
its support to Voorhees through the 
leadership of the late Dr. Robert W. 
‘Patton, then Director of the Ameri- 
zan Church Institute for Negroes, 
who was ably supported by the late 
Bishop Guerry of South Carolina. 
Voorhees Rates High 

_ The high school department is 
presently one among a very small 
number of Negro high schools in 
South Carolina that is accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The junior college was added in 
1929 and is the only private Negro 
junior college in the Southeastern 
part of the United States accredited 
Class A by the Association. 

In the field of religion, Voorhees 
claims the first full-time Negro priest 
at the recently constructed St. Paul’s 
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Church, Orangeburg. Another recent 
graduate has come to the diocese to 
take charge of two missions, while 
a third finished his training at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New 


York, last month and will work in 
the diocese. 

Enrollment in the school has in- 
creased 25 per cent in the last two 
years but Voorhees, like an increas- 


~ President Potts 


ing number of private institutions, 
has money problems. 

Its urgent needs are building re- 
pairs, as well as a long-desired expan- 
sion of the junior college curriculum; 
a station wagon for transporting 
small groups; a tractor for carrying 
out more effectively the farm pro- 
gram; a refrigerator for preserving 
food; a pick-up truck to be used for 
the farm program, and books and 
other materials for the library. 


Long Island Suggests... 


What can an individual parish do 
to strengthen the Church’s work 
among college students and faculty? 

The Diocese of Long Island’s De- 
partment of Youth Work, directed by 
the Rev. John W. Davis, thinks a 
parish can do eleven things. Suggests 
the department: 

1. Present the need, importance, 
and significance of college work to 
parish groups such as the vestry, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, men’s clubs, 
young couples’ clubs. 

2. Have a College Sunday once a 
year, presenting college work to the 
parish as a whole, and give it the im- 
portance of an 11 o’clock service. 
Use faculty and students in the serv- 
ice wherever possible. 


3. Hold services of Holy Commun- 
ion in the Fall for students of the 
parish who are going to college. 

4. Offer prayers in Church for stu- 
dents from the parish who are at 
college, mentioning them by name. 

5. Talk to parents about their sons 
going into the ministry and their 
daughters into Church work. 

6. Include in every way possible 
students and faculty in the parish 
life of the church. 

7. Assist the rector in the me- 
chanics necessary in using Letters of 
Commendation. 

8. Mail copies of the parish bulle- 
tin to students at college. 

9. Hold a meeting in the Spring 
for high school seniors and prepara- 
tory school seniors planning to go 
to college in the Fall. Invite one or 
preferably two (man and woman) 
upper classmen to talk with the high 
school and preparatory school stu- 
dents concerning the adjustment to 
college life. The following questions 
that are always uppermost in the 
minds of the freshmen could well be 
discussed: Religious life on the 
campus and their participation in it; 
importance of sound scholarship; 
sororities and fraternities; dating; 
the change in the method of study- 
ing, etc. 

10. Appoint a college work com- 
mittee in the parish. In smaller 
parishes perhaps one person would 
be sufficient. In larger parishes two 
or three could well be appointed. The 
above suggestions in cooperation 
with the rector might be planned for 
by such a committee. 

11. Make sure students put ‘“‘Epis- 
copalian” as religion on preference 
cards. 


Royal Receives Degree 


A bishop, two clergymen, a Chica- 
go businessman and a royal princess 
were honored at commencement ex- 
ercises of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges in Geneva, N. Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Frank Arthur McEI- 
wain, retired Bishop of Minnesota, 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. Bishop McElwain 
has devoted a lifetime of service to 
the Church in the Middle West and 
for more than 10 years served as 
professor and later as president and 
dean of Seabury-Western Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill. 

He has been for a number of years 
chairman of the Committee on 
Canons of the House of Bishops, as 
well as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of General Convention on the 
Annotated Edition of the Canons. 

The degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology was also presented to the 


Il 


Bishop McElwain honored 


Rev. Stuart G. Cole, a former chap- 
lain at Hobart, who gave the bacca- 
laureate sermon (ECnews, July 11). 

Dr. Cole, a graduate of Hobart as 
well as Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, celebrated his 25th 
anniversary as a priest last year. He 
served churches in Sherrill, Syra- 
cuse, Seneca Falls, Geneva and Ro- 
chester, N. Y., before going to the 
Church of the Ascension, Lakewood, 
Ohio, in 1949. 

In his sermon, he told graduates: 
“The future of the world seems dark. 
The world is full of anxious, fright- 
ened, frustrated, hurt people because 
the structure of man’s relationship 
with his fellowmen and with God has 
not been marked by acceptance, en- 
couragement and out-pouring... 
... And Happy Living 

“However, as parents, teachers, 
doctors, pastors, friends, as leaders 
in industry, management and labor, 
you will have the opportunity to per- 
mit many to experience the kind of 
relationship that will profoundly de- 
termine their capacity to acquire the 
ideas, motives, values and feelings 
so necessary to meaningful and happy 
DIA Go” 

Receiving a citation for “meritori- 
ous services” from the Alumni Coun- 
cil of Hobart was the Rev. Gardner 
A. MacWhorter of Chicago. “Your 
life,” the citation read, “has been an 
inspiring example of service and de- 
votion to your alma mater, to your 
Church and to your fellowman.” 

Another Chicagoan, Carroll Rede 
Harding, director and president of 
the Pullman Co., was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. The cita- 
tion accompanying his degree. read: 
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‘Designer and builder of bridges, 
watchful maintainer of the highest 
standards of railroad construction 
and maintenance, he is one of those 
responsible for the rapid develop- 
ment of our West and Southwest in 
this century.” 

The son of an Episcopal priest, 
Mr. Harding “has himself been a de- 
voted layman, serving well both his 
own parish, St. Chrysostom’s and the 
Diocese of Chicago...” 

The Doctor of Letters degree was 
awarded to the Princess Ileana of 
Romania, who fled to the United 
States when her country fell under 
Communist domination. 

The great granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and of Czar Alexander the 
Second, Princess Ileana devotes a 
great deal of her time to writing and 
lecturing on the struggle between 
Communism and the free world. 
Though a member of the Orthodox 
Church, she is also a communicant 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Waban, Mass., (HCnews, July 26, 
1O53)5 


On-the-Job Training 

Students participating in the an- 
nual Rural Church Institute at Valle 
Crucis, N. C., are now doing field 
work in seven dioceses as well as 
in Cuba and the Virgin Islands. 

The Institute, directed by the Rev. 
E. D. Butt, professor of town and 
country at Seabury-Western Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Ill., opened with 
a three-day supervisors’ meeting, 
followed by three weeks of courses 
for students before they went into 
the field. They’]ll] return Aug. 30 
through Sept. 10 for an evaluation 
period of their work. 

Courses were taught by leading 
clergy and laity. Students from at 
least five seminaries as well as Wind- 
ham House, N. Y., attended. 


Faculty Changes 


This Fall will see new faces on 
the faculty scene of several of the 
Church’s seminaries. 

Dr. James B. Pritchard is joining 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, as professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis in Sep- 
tember, Dean Sherman E. Johnson 
announced. Since 1942, Dr. Pritchard 
has held this post at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

In addition to his other work, 
Dr. Pritchard has engaged in exca- 
vation in Palestine in 1934 (at 
Bethel) and again in 1950-51 when 
he was Annual Professor at the 
American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. 

Princeton University Press is pub- 


lishing shortly his album of The | 


Ancient Near East in Pictures Re-. 


lating to the Old Testament. Already | 


published is his book, Ancient Near’ 


Eastern Texts. 

Meanwhile, Virginia Theological | 
Seminary, Alexandria, has announced 
that the Rev. Holt Hutton Graham, | 
Assistant Professor of New Testa- 
ment at Seabury-Western, has ac- : 
cepted his election to the faculty of , 
VTS as Professor of New Testament, . 
beginning in Jan., 1955. 


Former Assistant Chaplain . 


Prior to joining the faculty of ’ 
(he was || 
made assistant professor in 1948), | 
Mr. Graham was assistant chaplain || 


Seabury-Western in 1944 


at Columbia University and at St. J 


Luke’s hospital, N. Y. C. 


The Rev. Robert Lansing Hicks }) 
who has been assisting in the VTS) 


Departments of Old and New Testa- - 
ment during the past session, joins } 
the faculty of Berkeley Divinity’ 


School, New Haven, Conn., as Asso- + - 


ciate Professor of Old and New 


Testament. He will begin work there ¥ | 


next September. 
The Rev. John J. Hamel has; 


accepted his appointment for the # 


1954-55 session at VTS as Visiting ~ 
Lecturer, assisting in the Depart-- 
ments of Systematic and Pastoral | 
Theology, and the Rev. William A. | 
Clebsch returns in September to as- - 


sume his full duties in the Depart- 7 


ment of Church History. 

The Rev. William G. Worman of © 
St. Paul’s Church, East Cleveland, | 
Ohio, has accepted his appointment . 
as assistant professor of Practical | 


Theology at Bexley Hall, Kenyon Col- | 


lege, Gambier, Ohio. 


Dr. Pritchard: To cpsp 
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YOUTH 


iF ifth Annual Mexico Trip 


‘Planned for Young People 


» While the Church’s clergy and lay- 
ymen are planning a first-hand look at 
overseas missionary work at the 1955 
General Convention in Honolulu, 
their sons and daughters have the 
opportunity to get the jump on their 
| parents travel-wise and do some out- 
-of-country missionary visiting of 
/ their own. 

_ For the fifth consecutive summer, 
the Rev. G. C. Stutzer of Okmulgee, 
| Okla., will lead a youth pilgrimage 
‘to Mexico. 

| At an approximate cost of $165 
,youngsters will be able to spend 22 
f days south of the border, visiting 
| Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
| Guadaljara, and Acapulco. As the 
} guests of the Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas 
_y Velasco, Bishop of Mexico, they 
will mingle with other Church youth 
from the Central American republic 
and see the work the Episcopal 
‘Church is doing in the missionary 
| district. 

| A highlight of the tour will be a 
/visit to a building they helped con- 
struct by virtue of their 1953 youth 
| offering — the Internado at Alejan- 
dra. 

— Youngsters planning to make the 
tour may obtain information from 
‘Mr. Stutzer at P. O. Box 1788, Ok- 
'mulgee. The group will leave Laredo, 
Texas, Aug. 13 and return there, 
Sept. 4. 


Birthday Thank Offering 
Pennies, nickels, dimes and dol- 
lars, to be given by the Church’s 
children in their Birthday Thank Of- 
fering for 1954-55, will put trained 
workers into some of the nation’s 
most needy city areas, to help chil- 
dren of new people in these neigh- 
borhoods learn what real Christian 
love and fellowship can mean. 

National Council officers in charge 
of the Birthday Thank Offering be- 
lieve this project, called “Our New 
Neighbor’s Children,” will be more 
consistent with present Church em- 
phasis on human relationships than 
if the offering were used to erect 
buildings, the practice in previous 
years. 

Many of these new children do 
not know their neighbors. They can- 
not have pets and must live where 
there are no trees or flowers. Many 
are “key kids,’ whose mothers and 
fathers work all day and whose door 
key is tied around their necks when 
they are turned loose in the morn- 


iq 
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Mexican bus ride; transportation and fellowship go hand in hand 


ing. Thousands of them never have 
regular meals. 

Under the direction of the National 
Council’s Urban-Industrial Church 
Work Division, trained workers will 
be placed in churches at critical spots 
to explore methods of helping these 
children and winning them to Christ. 
Sunday Nearest Birthday 

The Birthday Thank Offering is 
so named because boys and girls of 
the Church give the offering on the 
Sunday nearest their birthday, or 
on Whitsunday, the birthday of the 
Church, in grateful recognition of 
God’s loving protection and care dur- 
ing the year just passed. 

For many years it was the custom 
of Church Schools to use the offer- 
ing for a cause chosen locally. How- 
ever, at the time of the General Con- 
vention in Detroit in 1919, when the 
Junior Auxiliary became separated 
from the Woman’s Auxiliary and no 
longer participated in the women’s 
United Thank Offering, a general 
Birthday Thank Offering for all the 
Church’s children was proposed. 

The Commission of the Junior 
Auxiliary and Church School Service 
League (no longer existent) heartily 
endorsed the plan, recommending 
that the offering be presented in each 
parish on Whitsunday and offered at 
a special service at each General Con- 
vention. It further proposed that dur- 
ing each triennium some interesting 
project, chosen because of its spe- 
cial appeal to young people, should 
be presented to the Church Schools 
as the object of their offering. 

Boat Used on Yukon 

This plan was approved by the De- 

partment of Religious Education in 


October, 1920. Chosen for the 1919- 
22 triennium was purchase of a new 
engine and other fittings for the 
Pelican, the launch used on the Yukon 
and its tributaries by the late Bishop 
Peter Trimble Rowe of Alaska. The 
offering amounted to $8,000. 

For 20 years the Birthday Thank 
Offiering drew attention to work in 
foreign countries—the Hooker School 
in Mexico, the Iolani School in Hono- 
lulu and St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center, Tokyo, among others. 

Since 1940, instead of being con- 
centrated on three-year projects, the 
offering has gone to a different proj- 
ect each year, alternating between a 
great need overseas and a need at 
home. 

One Met With Disaster 

Projects have provided jeeps for 
overseas bishops, bricks for Liberian 
schools, a parish house for Negro 
congregations in Georgia, a clinic 
and farm school in Puerto Rico and 
a hostel for Alaskan high school stu- 
dents. Other projects have provided 
buildings for missions from the Canal 
Zone to the Philippines. 

One project met with disaster— 
the school building at St. Michael’s 
Mission, Ethete, Wyo. (1950-51), 
which burned down last year. 

Largest offering given in one year 
by the children was $19,179 in 1952- 
538, for St. John the Baptist parish 
house at Ephrata, Wash. 

The 1953-54 offering, the amount 
of which has not yet been reported, 
will provide a new concrete building 
(“Even Termites Complain’’) for St. 
Mark’s School, Bluefields, Nicaragua 
in the Missionary District of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
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CLERGY 


Prison Chaplain Carries 


Work Beyond the ‘Walls’ 


(Cover Story) 

What can the Church do to help 
rehabilitate convicted felons for a 
new and useful life after their re- 
lease from prison? An emphatic re- 
ply is being given in the work of an 
Episcopal priest serving as resident 
Protestant chaplain in one of the 
most unusual prisons in the world. 

He is the Rev. T. Frederick Coop- 
er, chaplain at Wallkill State Prison, 
Wallkill, N. Y., an institution without 
walls, where guards are not armed 
during regular duty. 

A “medium security” prison, where 
inmates sleep in individual rooms 
without locks, where they move about 
freely during a unique daily curricu- 
lum, Wallkill is admired and studied 
by penologists far and wide. Its per- 
centage of parolees returning to 
crime after their release may well 
be the lowest of any penal institu- 
tion in the country. 

“Book Learning” 

Against a backdrop of the Catskill 
Mountains, the un-prisonlike main 
building resembles a college or a 
monastery. Windows and doors in its 
long corridors are arched monastic- 
ally. There is no regimented tramp 
of feet or clanging of steel as’ in- 
mates go about their business in gal- 
leries or in corridors on their way to 
classrooms, chapel or other facili- 
ties. Only after the 10 P.M. count 
are gates to the galleries locked. 

Behind the institution’s success is 
a program adjustable to the needs 
of each man, a program of training 
and rehabilitation that emphasizes 
vocation, education, recreation and 
religion. 

Much time is occupied in the pris- 
on’s 20 vocational shops, where the 
inmates learn good-paying trades 
like brick-laying, plumbing, metal 
work, carpentry, automobile mechan- 
ics, TV and radio repair and welding. 
There is a first-class machine shop 
and fully equipped barber shop, elec- 
tric shop, kitchen and laundry. 

The men get expert instruction, 
both in shops and in “book-learning,” 
all students meeting State Regents 
requirements as in the public schools. 
Full-time recreation and music direc- 
tors contribute to inmates’ relaxa- 
tion, and a resident physician, psy- 
chologist and dentist see to their 
health. 

On the prison grounds are a farm, 
dairy, truck garden and orchard, 
where the men raise feed for the 
dairy herd, as well as much of their 
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own food—with enough surplus to 
can some items and supply them to 
other institutions. 

Into this scene, Fr. Cooper and his 
fellow chaplains—a resident Roman 
Catholic priest and a part-time Jew- 
ish chaplain—integrate a full-scale 
religious program. 

The work is especially fertile at 
Wallkill for three reasons: the men 
committed are the “cream” of state 
prisoners, carefully selected from the 
maximum security institutions, first- 
time offenders or others likely to 
benefit from a constructive program; 
the atmosphere is free of most of the 
usual prison tensions; there are only 
between 450 and 500 inmates instead 
of the thousands that confront chap- 
lains in many maximum security 
prisons. 


considered ‘topnotch’ 


Fr. Cooper: 


About 20 or 30 inmates are Jew- 
ish; the rest, in roughly equal pro- 
portions, are Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. This means Fr. Cooper can 
give full attention to slightly over 
200 men—a challenging opportunity 
for a hard-working, experienced, un- 
derstanding ‘prison padre.” 

A genial and earnest man, who re- 
laxes by riding his own high-spirited 
saddle horses about the 850 acres of 
prison land, Fr. Cooper is regarded 
by the warden and other associates 
as a topnotch chaplain. Inmates re- 
spect and like him. His success with 
them is due to a personality out- 
standingly suited for this kind of 
work, to his unsparing devotion both 
to the task and the men, and to the 
background gained as chaplain in 
penal institutions in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 

Fr. Cooper is a state employee, but 


is also under supervision of the New 
York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society, which maintains chap- 
laincies in many institutions 
throughout city and state. Besides 
financial aid given to his work by the 
City Mission. Society, he receives 
altar linens, bread and wine, prayer 
books, Bibles, hymnals, and reading . 
material from the New York Altar 

Guild Society, the Church Periodical 


Club and other Episcopal organiza- t 


tions. 

He conducts a full complement of 
Church services in the long, hand- 
some St. Peter’s Chapel, built under 
the sloping roof on the top floor, 
with funds of the Diocese of New 
York and with the inmates’ own la- 
bor. A full choir wears the colors of 
the New York Cathedral, which gave 
the vestments. Five faithful acolytes 
form the membership of the chapel’s 
Altar Service Guild, and other men 
wait eagerly to step in whenever an 
acolyte is paroled. 

Beauty and Private Meditation 

One inmate, learning the laundry 
trade, is specially trained to care for 
the altar linens. Fr. Cooper’s full- 
time inmate office clerk supervises 
care of St. Peter’s Chapel, and an- 
other inmate serves as full-time sex- 
ton. 

Prisoners are not compelled to at- 
tend church, but 80 per cent go regu- 
larly. The chapel’s beauty and rest- 
fulness, always open for private med- 
itation as well as for regular serv- 
ices, provide a constant source of 
inspiration for the men. ! 

However, Fr. Cooper admits that 
even Holy Communion can be nerve- 
wracking on Parole Board Day. He 
holds the service to prepare the men 
for whatever comes. 

Demanding more time than wor- 
ship services is the Wallkill chap- 
lains’ second function—teaching. Fr. 
Cooper teaches the state’s unique 
course in successful living, morals 
and ethics, and has classes in Bible 
study, baptism, confirmation and 
“Christian family.” 

Probably no other state prison has 
been as successful as Wallkill in 
bringing religion to every inmate. In 
recent instruction of seven Bible 
classes one week, Fr. Cooper found 
165 men enrolled out of a possible 
205. Men have told him that if they 
had had something like the course on 
Christian family when they were 
younger, it would have changed their 
lives. 

He holds about 30 baptisms a year, 
acknowledging that “it takes real 
courage to be baptized in prison.” 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan or 
Suffragan Bishop Charles F. Boyn- 
ton of New York confirm six or eight 
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aen each year in the chapel. Many 
f those baptized are referred to 
urches in home communities, some 
\f which have their own confirmation 
lervices. 

\ Third and most time-consuming 
wvork is that of counseling individ- 
jals. Fr. Cooper sees as many as 150 
aen a month. Each “draft,” or new 
jaan, receives an orientation inter- 
fiew and a personal interview, and 
ll prisoners are free to consult their 
haplain at any time. Fr. Cooper 
<eeps in touch with inmates’ families, 
vith social agencies, and follows up 
yarolees, maintaining real interest 
{nd friendship. 

“My work doesn’t stop with the 
»ront door,” he asserts. 

_ Other tasks are numerous: visita- 
‘ions to the prison infirmary, meet- 
‘ngs with the prison’s Alcoholics 
Daas. group and other groups 


a 


‘rom the outside, addresses to out- 
Hide service clubs and church organ- 
zations, and administrative detail 
sike letter writing, arranging family 
visits and inviting ministers from 
nearby towns to preach at various 
hervices. 

He maintains a private library in 
iis office for use by the men, and has 
stock on hand of all kinds of Christ- 
gy and other greeting cards, giving 


put as many as 5,000 cards a year. 
*Response Is Rewarding 

“My philosophy? I believe in the 
necessity of the work,” says Fr. Coo- 
Ser. “There is a great opportunity. 
‘The chaplain must love his men and 
Erieve in them. You cannot be cyni- 
val or condemn. I find that the men 
respond to this sort of attitude. The 
iesponse is very rewarding. Most 
every Sunday is like an Easter!” 
1 Response is so great that Mrs. 
‘Sooper (they have three daughters 
of college age) can often hear the 
fe cing from the Cooper home, even 
when only one of the small chapel 
ivindows may be open for the sound 
(0 soar across the valley. 
| Fr. Cooper attributes his success 
and that of the other chaplains large- 
\y to the fact that the warden, Wal- 
cer M. Wallack, backs them to the 
rilt. 
Warden Wallack, also an Episco- 
oalian and a vestryman at St. 
George’s Church, Newburgh, was 
elected last fall as president of the 
American Prison Association. He 
zame to Wallkill 14 years ago, after 
being the first director of education 
in the state’s Department of Correc- 
tion. His cooperation made possible 
the building of the Protestant chap- 
el and its Roman counterpart, and 
his firm belief that religion doesn’t 
belong in the “leisure-time” class 
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with sports and movies resulted in 
its being given equal emphasis in the 
program with general education and 
vocational training. 

Does anybody ever escape from 
Wallkill? Some try, but not many 
inmates have been foolish enough to 
throw away the opportunity they 
have been given. The grounds are 
guarded chiefly by only a few 
mounted police and unarmed guards. 
The occasional escapee is invariably 
caught and returned to his maximum 
security prison at the institution 
without walls. 

“During disturbances elsewhere 


After Homecoming-Ordination 


last year there was never a ripple 
here,” reveals Fr. Cooper. “‘When 
men are well fed and treated with 
consideration, they don’t usually pro- 
test.” 

The chaplain, he believes, forms a 
better escape valve when a man wants 
to let off steam. 

Beauty and Discipline 

Since full-time chaplaincies were 
started at the prison shortly after 
Warden Wallack’s coming, Fr. Coo- 
per is the third to hold the Protes- 
tant post for the City Mission So- 
ciety. He followed the Rev. Osborne 
Budd and the Rev. George H. Hann. 

“While we have been Protestant 
chaplains,” he sums up, “neverthe- 
less it is the Episcopal Church that 
provides this chaplaincy. The order, 
beauty and discipline of our Church 
are truly appreciated by these men. 
The Church is helping them gain re- 
newed self-confidence and a fresh set 
of standards and ideals that will 
equip them to live as acceptable and 
law-abiding citizens.” 


Cites Needs of Arabs 


Recently returned from a tour of 
the Holy Land where he made a study 
of the Arab-Jewish situation, the 
Rev. Carlos A. Loop of Powhatan, 
Va., observed that if peace is to be 
maintained in the Mid-East, “some- 
thing must be done for the Arabs.” 

“The Jews have everything and 
the Arabs have nothing,” he said, 
adding: “The truce that now exists 
will be of short duration unless we 
give the Arab the technological as- 
sistance he so badly needs, as well as 
more immediate material aid.” 

Mr. Loop, his wife and 12-year-old 
son, Carlos, Jr., were among a party 
of Americans taking a two-month 
tour sponsored by the Christian Her- 
ald Travel Bureau and including vis- 
its to the Island of Madeira, Algiers, 
Tunis, Alexandria, Cairo, Haifa, Tel 
Aviv, Beirut, Damascus, Balbeck, 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Bethlehem, Istanbul, Athens, 
Naples, Rome, Nice, Malaga and 
Lisbon. 

His Background: 

Three days after their return 
home, Mr. Loop was ordained to the 
priesthood in Emmanuel Church, 
Powhatan, with 13 priests, two bish- 
ops and an archdeacon present and 
four dioceses represented. 

Following the ordination service, 
a luncheon was given by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliaries of Emmanuel; 
Christ Church, Amelia; St. Luke’s, 
Fine Creek Mills; Manakin Church, 
Midlothian, and St. John’s, Grub Hill, 
all churches served by Mr. Loop. 

The newly ordained priest has 
spent most of his life in Virginia 
where he attended Roanoke College, 
Salem, and later taught French and 
Spanish there during the summers. 
He also attended William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, and the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 

For 19 years Mr. Loop was head 
of the history department at New- 
port News High School and in 1946 
went to England for a year as an ex- 
change teacher, where he gave 
courses in American History in the 
extension department of the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham. He also taught 
in the De Aston Grammar School in 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. 


New Organ in Trenton 


The Very Rev. Frederic M. Adams, 
dean, has presented to Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, N. J., a whopping new 
pipe organ which was dedicated dur- 
ing June. Dean Adams earlier had 
presented the cathedral with another 
gift—a carillon of 61 Flemish and 25 
English bells. 
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LAYMEN 


Meetings Held in Sewanee, 


West Texas and Delaware 


While national attention was being 
focused on the 54th annual conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio (see NATION), provin- 
cial and diocesan laymen’s organiza- 
tions were meeting in far-flung 
corners of the country. 

Delegates representing 100,000 lay- 
men in the 12-state Seventh Province 
reported ‘a quickening of laymen’s 
interest and concern” at the annual 
three-day conference of West Texas’ 
Episcopal Churchmens’ Association, 
meeting at the diocesan camp and 
conference center—Camp Capers, 
Kendall County, near San Antonio. 

Diocesan and provincial leaders re- 
ported enthusiastic results from lay- 
men’s training conferences, held dur- 
ing the year with the aid of materials 
from the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 
tee on Laymen’s Work. In one dio- 
cese, it was reported, laymen had 
started five missions and were bring- 
ing large numbers of candidates to 
Confirmation classes. 


Elected new ECA president to suc- 
ceed John H. Foster was John Jock- 
usch of San Antonio, the organiza- 
tion’s past secretary-treasurer. Wil- 
liam O. Parker, also of San Antonio, 
was named to succeed him in his 
former Office. 

Elected convocational vice-presi- 
dents were Eddie Thayer, San An- 
tonio; Larry Tucker, Corpus Christi; 
Cliff McCall, Victoria; Hollis Fitch, 
Eagle Pass; Jess Shelton, Kerrville; 
Jack Todd, Brownsville and Ralph 
Keehn, Seguin. 

For the second year, the confer- 
ence was led by the Rev. Hugh White 
of the Parishfield Community, Brigh- 
ton, Mich. 

Meanwhile, in another section of 
the country, 150 laymen from nine 
Southeastern states gathered at the 
campus of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., for the 
Fourth Province’s 12th annual con- 
ference on lay work. 

As he did in Texas, Mr. White of 
Parishfield played a leading role, di- 
recting group discussions. Key talks 
were given by Bishop Thomas H. 
Wright of East Carolina, the Rev. 
Howard V. Harper, executive direc- 
tor of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
mittee on Laymen’s Work, and Carl 


& 
4. 


T. Hoffman of Easton, Md., presiding 


layman of the Third Province. 
Stressing a consciousness of busi- 
ness techniques in missionary work, 


Hoffman told of dedicated laymen 
grazing heifers on unused lands to- 
build a $50,000 parish house in a_ 
rural area and of retired parishioners yy 
in an urban area operating, as a 


labor of love, parking lots for the pur- 


pose of furthering the Church’s work. : 


“Christ,” he pointed out, “was a 
practical man. He knew that life was 
a school, not a playground.” 

The conference closed with resolu- 
tions of appreciation to the staff of 
the University of the South, approval 
of a plan of placing Sewanee-in-the 
Budget of Southern parishes for $1 
per communicant per year, and a vote 
to return to the school in the hills of 
Tennessee next year for the eighth 
consecutive time. 

In Wilmington, Lee H. Bristol, Jr., 
business executive and member of 


New York’s Department of Promo- | 


tion, stressed the need of a more 
effective lay ministry at the annual 
Spring meeting of the Church Club 
of Delaware. c 

Cortlandt Schoonover of Middle- 


town, the club’s vice-president, was — 


elected president. 


——-._- OOO 
THE WOMAN WHO COULDN’T SPEAK 


The writer, the Rev. Wiliam R. 
Harris, has had a ministry specializ- 
ing in hospital chaplaincy, his last 
assignment being at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, N. Y. C. He is secretary of the 
Episcopal Hospital Assembly and 
now in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Many of us are aware that there 
are times when we are unable to ex- 
press our deepest feelings in words. 
We remember the well-known words 
of Stanley, upon finding the lost Dr. 
Livingston, after a long search in 
the jungles of Africa: “Dr. Living- 
ston, I presume!” 

Each of us recalls moments of in- 
adequacy when words failed to ex- 
press true feelings. On the positive 
side, those of us who are acquainted 
with the problems of people under 
stress recognize the dynamic value of 
non-verbal communication. 

Recently an Episcopal chaplain 
visited a young woman, hospitalized 
in a state mental institution, who had 
been unable to speak to anyone for 
months. Over a period of five weeks 
she was seen about 20 times. During 


these interviews the chaplain related 
current news and other matters of 
general interest, and at appropriate 
times shared reflections in a manner 
which revealed a certain degree of 
understanding of the patient’s feel- 
ings and point of view—yet without 
identifying himself with the patient’s 
perspective. Often he remained sil- 
ent. Most significantly, the repeated 
visits and the chaplain’s attitude of 
interest and warmth demonstrated 
his inner respect and care for another 
human being equally valuable in the 
sight of the loving God. 

At no time did the patient say a 
word or show any visible response. 
At times the chaplain wondered 
whether his ministrations might ever 
reach the areas of the woman’s need. 
Later, however, the chaplain received 
and accepted a call to another hos- 
pital, and was moved to explain the 
situation to the patient, lest she 
otherwise interpret his future ab- 
sence as lack of interest. 

Having done this, the chaplain ex- 
pressed earnest hope that the patient 
ultimately be able to fight her way 


back to health, and assured her that 
she as always would be remembered 
faithfully in the prayers of interces- 
sion at the chapel. As he was about 
to leave, the patient quickly walked 
across the ward to a cache which hid 
her most valued possessions, brought 
back a crumpled paper bag, and drew 
out a raisin cceokie which she had 
been hoarding. Solemnly breaking it 
in two, and with the first evidences 
of trust and friendship in her eyes, 
she offered half to the chaplain— 
without saying a word. Somehow a 
series of associations flashed through 
the chaplain’s mind, how Jesus’ pres- 
ence was once recognized by His 
Apostles in the breaking of bread. 
The girl had been responding to the 
chaplain’s friendliness all the while, 
but had been unable to express an 
appreciative reaction through a ver- 
bal medium. 

In the action of breaking and shar- 
ing a cookie we discover the com- 
munication of deep feeling in a spir- 
itual setting—in a special sense a 
holy communion—far more articulate 
than words. 


Ne ee 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


F 


Honolulu Making Ready 


For Convention in ’55 


| While bishops, clergy and laymen 
on the mainland reacted to Presid- 
ing Bishop Sherrill’s decision to hold 
the 1955 General Convention in 
Honolulu, that missionary district 
was jubilantly making plans for 
what will be the biggest convention 
in Hawaii’s history. 
- When word got out that Honolulu 
as to be the convention site, Bishop 
‘Harry S. Kennedy was swamped with 
icalls. 
His first statement: “People of the 
‘Episcopal Church in the Missionary 
District of Honolulu are grateful for 
tthe acceptance by the Presiding 
Bishop of our invitation to have the 
‘58th triennial General Convention 
pd in Honolulu.” 
_ He revealed for the first time that 
a day after Houston was cancelled 
jas the meeting site, he called the 


Presiding Bishop by radiophone and 
offered Honolulu as the convention 
city. 

Transportation, hotels and meeting 
facilities were checked and reported 
back to Bishop Sherrill. Then came 
the wait until the good news was an- 
nounced June 17. (ECnews, July 11). 

The City of Honolulu, with a popu- 
lation of more than 235,000, is made 
up of people of all racial and cul- 
tural backgrounds, each group hav- 
ing members in the Episcopal Church. 

There are 20 Episcopal churches 
and 12 parochial day and boarding 
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schools, all of which are self-sup- 
porting. Although still a missionary 
district, Hawaii is looking forward 
to self-support and as one of the 
first steps accepted the salary of the 
bishop in 1952. Four-fifths of the 
financial support of the work in 
Hawaii is raised locally. 

The Church in Hawaii was estab- 
lished by the Church of England in 
1862 and was transferred to the 
American jurisdiction in 1902. 

Big Job Ahead 

Bishop Kennedy said plans are be- 
ing made to handle about 3,000 dele- 
gates and guests. Private homes will 
be used for housing if necessary. 
Lack of hotel facilities has been one 
of the bars to large national conven- 
tions in Honolulu and next year’s 
General Convention will be the big- 
gest in Hawaii’s history. 

But the Bishop knows he has a lot 
of hard work ahead. Just back from 
an inspection trip of Church work 


| Convention principals: Bishop and Mrs. Sherrill and host Bishop Kennedy 


in the Far East, he finds that his 
diocesan treasurer and six members 
of the clergy are on furlough, the 
headmaster of the biggest church 
school has resigned for reasons of 
health and the dean of the cathedral 
has designed to accept a position in 
Delaware. 

To have more time to plan for 
General Convention, Bishop Kennedy 
has cancelled his trip to the Pan 
Anglican Congress in Minneapolis in 
August. He was to have delivered a 
talk on the mission field, of which he 
is considered an expert. 


Cooperation on ‘Healing’ 


Physicians throughout Great Brit- 
ain are being asked by the British 
Medical Association to cooperate 
with it in preparing evidence of spir- 
itual healing for the Church of Eng- 
land’s Commission on Divine Heal- 
ing. 

The commission, set up last Octo- 
ber by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, is collecting data in 
an effort to determine whether un- 
explained recoveries from prolonged 
illnesses are the result of “sugges- 
tion, spontaneous remission or di- 
vine intervention,” reports Religious 
News Service from London, who said 
it also is concerned with the coopera- 
tion existing, or that could exist, be- 
tween doctors and the clergy. 

Doctors who have had experiences 
involving unexplained cures are be- 
ing asked by the medical association 
to report whether the patient’s re- 
covery was attended by spiritual 
ministrations; if so, whether these 
ministrations were healing services, 
the laying on of hands, or unction; 
and whether such influences as pub- 
lic or private prayer or ‘“pilgrim- 
ages to places such as Lourdes” were 
involved. 

The questionnaire also asks the 
physicians whether they consider 
any of these practices—or even such 
non-medical agencies as magic and 
faith cures—are “of value or are at- 
tended by possibly harmful effects 
such as the risk of delay in the pa- 
tient seeking medical advice.” 

It specifically asks doctors to re- 
port any cases in which, in their 
belief, recovery was aided by the pa- 
tient’s “attitude to some form of re- 
ligion, Christian or otherwise.” 

At the time the Church commission 
was appointed, it was announced that 
its purpose was to provide ‘within 
two or three years a report designed 
to guide the Church to clearer under- 
standing of the subject and, particu- 
larly, so to help the clergy in the 
exercise of the ministry of healing 
and encourage increasing under- 
standing and cooperation between 
them and the medical profession.” 


Ecumenical Leader Feted 


Anglican Bishop George K. A. Bell, 
chairman of the central committee of 
World Council of Churches, was hon- 
ored at a dinner in Lonon for his 
25th anniversary of consecration. 
Civic, religious and social leaders 
joined in paying tribute to him. 


EDITORIALS 


0h leach in 


‘Publish It Not In Askelow’ 


- MAY surprise many persons, bemused by the 
newspaper, radio and television coverage of the 
Army-McCarthy controversy last month, to learn 
that the rest of Congress and other Committees and 
Subcommittees continued their work during that 
distraction. There was, for example, the public hear- 
ing on the subject of censorship and delinquency 
conducted by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Subcommittee heard testimony on, among 
other things, the content of television programs. It 
was brought out that in spite of continued protests 
by parents, welfare organizations, church leaders 
and others, the proportion of crime, sadism and vio- 
lence shown on TV is increasing. In one week, 3,421 
acts and threats of violence were noted on seven 
New York television stations—an average of 6.2 
acts or threats an hour. Moreover, the program con- 
tent in the hours when children were most apt to be 
viewing TV was found to be more than twice as satu- 
rated with violence as at other times—15.2 acts or 
threats an hour. 

What the Senate Subcommittee discovered in re- 
gard to television had previously been reported on 
in the case of comic books by another Subcommittee. 
What is true of TV and comic books is equally true 
of many other magazines, books, movies and radio 
programs, all of which are available in every town 
and community of the nation. In addition, books, 
magazines and movies are much more often open to 
criticism on the grounds of immorality and sala- 
ciousness. Only a few days after the public Subcom- 
mittee hearings on television programs, Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent of New York City schools, 
in an address at Columbia University linked “‘porno- 
graphic magazines” with narcotics as the chief 
threat to the youth of that city. 

“Freedom of speech” and ‘freedom of the press” 
have become such shiboleths to many Americans 
that any mention of censorship is considered closely 
akin to treason, a threat to the stability of the Re- 
public. But we believe a much greater threat lies in 
the incitements to crime, violence and immorality 
that are circulated persistently, seven days and 
nights a week, into every corner of our land. Even 
such a liberal as Norman Thomas, the many-time 
Socialist presidential candidate, who attended the 
Subcommittee hearings on TV, said: “The civil lib- 
erty people can be as hoity-toity as they like 
about the sacredness of free speech. But they forget 
these things can be classified. We have made it 
illegal to commit murder. Something must be done.” 

Many of us have become impatient with those 
publishers, movie makers, TV and radio producers, 
and their defenders, who wrap themselves in the 
Constitution, eloquent if irrelevant phrases from 
Thomas Jefferson, and misquotations of Voltaire as 
excuse for disseminating poison. Freedom of speech 
implies responsibility, and if the entertainment and 
publishing worlds refuse to exercise responsibility, 
someone else—the Congress, state or local govern- 
ment, if necessary—should do it for them. The movie 
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industry, like most of the other industries men-. 
tioned, operates under a self-imposed code, but no; 
code can guarantee decency and good taste. More- : 
over, there are those in the movie industry, and. 
probably in the others, who want no code at all. | 
Censorship takes various forms. It may be censor- - 
ship by the police based on secular law. It may be: 


censorship by a church or organization or by an in- | 


dividual expressed by boycott or expression of op- | 
position. Thus we all act as censors at some time or ' 
another, either corporately or individually, or both. 
And it is well that we should. Restrictions on mate- 
rial or actions considered immoral, obscene or dan- 
gerous to the public order or welfare have always 


existed, although they may vary from place to place | 


and time to time. 

It is easy to poke fun at censors and censorship 
(and unintelligent attempts at censorship make this 
easier still) and to quibble over definitions, but this 
is true of many measures taken for the good of the 
community. It is also worth noting that many of 
those who call most loudly for freedom of speech 
do so in connection with ideas for which they have 
sympathy, and are strangely quiet when ideas they 
oppose are censored or ignored. 

Some of the same persons who have loudly op- 


posed censorship on the grounds of “blasphemy” (as — 


What Are We 


You’ve got to be taught to hate and fear, 

You’ve got to be taught from year to year; 
You’ve got to be taught before it’s too late, 
Before you are six or seven or eight, 

To hate all the people your relatives hate.* 


Apes ironical lines from a hit song in the 
musical comedy, South Pacific underscore what 
happens in too many homes to too many children. 

You often hear earnest parents say, “I have tried 


* Copyright Williamson Music Inc., 1949, and used by special permission. 
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‘was attempted in the case of the movie, “The 
'Miracle’’), or “immorality” (as in the case of the 
(book, “From Here to Eternity”), or “salaciousness” 
i(as in the case of the movie, “French Line”), yet 
‘sought to censor the film “Oliver Twist,’ Shake- 
(speare’s “Merchant of Venice,” the radio program 
“Amos and Andy”—even “Little Black Sambo”— 
‘because these allegedly portray racial stereotypes. 
The question really becomes not, whether censor- 
iship, but whose censorship. 

| In matters of censorship most of us would agree 
‘with Plato that the censor should “accept any tale 
‘that is good and reject any that is bad.” Most like- 
» wise feel that a book, movie, radio or TV program 
)we accept as good is good, one we disapprove as bad, 
‘is bad. This is not to say that there is no proper 
‘or absolute standard for judgment; quite the con- 
i trary. For the Christian there are, indeed, absolute 
i standards of right and wrong, or morality and im- 
‘morality, although even informed Christians may 
‘differ. Unfortunately, not all Americans accept 
\ Christian standards or even know what they are. 

' Much of the argument over censorship in general 
and in any particular case comes from the conflict 
|) between Christian and non-Christian viewpoints. 
| Many who profess to be opposing censorship as such 


Our Children 


hard to teach my children to live right and to treat 
! everyone right.” But, unhappily, conscious teaching 
is continually undone by unconscious example. This 

is especially true in the matter of human relation- 
| ships. Early in life children begin to absorb from 
their elders attitudes which warp their minds and 
build foundations which make it difficult for them to 

get along with people all their lives. 
| Prejudice, intolerance and bigotry all too soon 
become a part of a child’s equipment—almost from 
birth. A part of this ugly baggage is picked up from 
one’s general social environment, but a 
considerable portion is handed down 
from parents. Parents are almost never 
aware that they are teaching class and 
racial hatred, religious intolerance, so- 
cial snobbery and bitterness. 

Young children have far more intelli- 
gence than they are often given credit 
for. They listen closely to “grown-up 
talk” at the table and in the sitting room. 
From what they hear, much of their 
thinking is shaped. Parents are frequent- 
ly shocked at the prejudices they find de- 
veloping in their children and recoil from 
any suggestion that these prejudices 
were learned at home. 

There are many ways of turning inno- 
cent little children into bigots: conver- 
E : sations sprinkled with offensive terms 


ss by Gustav Rehberger, originally appearing in Everywoman’s magazine 
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Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


are in reality opposed to the whole idea of a morality 
based on religion. Christians cannot always impose 
Christian standards on secular producers and pub- 
lishers, but Christians can and should support at- 
tempts to eliminate productions and publications 
destructive of Christian morality. Not to do so is to 
support the secular, even anti-Christian forces that 
are already so widespread and so powerful in our 
culture. ‘Tell it not in Gath,” warned King David. 
“Publish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daugh- 
ters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 

We hope that the publishing, radio, TV and movie 
industries will take notice of the increasing dissatis- 
faction with the moral tone of their products and 
will do something about it—but we doubt that they 
will do so voluntarily. In that event it is up to the 
Congress and other law-making and enforcement 
bodies to act. The Subcommittee hearings on comic 
books and TV were a good beginning. We hope the 
Congress will persevere and exercise the same dili- 
gence in unearthing and suppressing moral and 
ethical subversion that they have lately been direct- 
ing at political subversion. We are inclined to think 
that moral and ethical subversion is the greater 
threat to our survival. 


like “wop,” Sikes ‘nig’: 
“trash,” “wrong people,” “he 
should keep his place;’’ too 
easy criticism of persons, as 
well as groups; a lifted eye- 
brow, a sneer. All these make 
their marks on young minds. 
In addition to this unconsci- 
ous teaching there is the 
weight of conscious teaching 
of prejudices which are con- 
sidered proper for certain 
classes or stations in life. 
The sorry mess we are in 
now with regard to the ques- 
; tion of segregation is rooted 
in a cumulative racial anti- 
pathy, aggravated by the 
necessity of solving soon a 
tragic problem which so 
many of us hoped could be 
handed over to a later gener- 
ation, while ours would con- 
tinue to dodge the issue. 
For Christians the issue is 
clear and the judgment of 
God is clear. Christian par- 
ents simply cannot teach 
their children, “Love thy 
}. neighbor and then add “but 
choose the right ones.” 
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DUNNO 


Litany for Unity 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who didst make with us the New Covenant and said, 
| will be their God and they shall be my people, 


Forgive and heal our divisions. 


Merciful God, who didst name thy Son Jesus, that He should save His 
people from their sins, 


Forgive and heal our divisions. 


ecumenical movement;} 
Lord Jesus Christ, who didst promise that where two or three are LI 
gathered in thy name, thou art in their midst, 


Unite us in Thy truth. 


by 
CLIFFORD MOREHOUSE 


INTEEN summers ago, on ¢ 
warm August afternoon, I sat ii 
a rectangular room on the seconaf 
floor of the 200-year-old manor house 
of Hindsgaul, on the island of Funens ! 
in Denmark, with perhaps a hundree 
men of diverse nationalities. i 
The air was still and somewhaqs 


Son of the Living God, who didst assure thine apostle that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against thy Church, 


Unite us in Thy truth. 


Good Shepherd, who wilt gather all thy chosen sheep in one fold, so 
there will be one flock, 


Unite us in Thy truth. 


Lamb of God, who didst give thyself for the Church and make it one 
Body in the Baptism of ihe one Spirit, 


Unite us in Thy truth. 


dow. Scarcely had the air begun tq 
circulate, in response to a fainj! 
breeze from the sparkling waters 0 
the Little Belt, when a German wen?! 
over and closed the window. A fey 
minutes later, an American opened 1% 


Bread of Life, who didst give the one Loaf and the one Cup for the 
nourishment of the Church which is thy Body, 


Unite us in Thy truth. 


Spirit of God, who dost bestow diversities of gifts upon thy people 
for the edification of all, 


Maintain our unity in the bond of peace. q 
seat when a Frenchman slammed i 


shut. ... An Irishman sitting nex 
to me leaned over and whispered 
“Sure and I don’t know whether ~ 
want organic unity with them ag 
kaips the windows shut on a how) 
day!” 


Holy Spirit, who dost help our weakness of prayer and make inter- 
cession for us, 


Maintain our unity in the kond of peace. 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one God everlasting, forgive and heal 
our divisions, unite us in thy truth, maintain our unity in the bond of 
peace. 


Amen. 


to prepare for the agenda of the sec-4) 
ond World Conference on Faith an 
Order, which was to meet in Edin#), 
burgh two years later, in 1937. I have f 
attended many such meetings since 
and have participated in discussions) 
of many knotty points of difference 
among representatives of diverse. 
Christian traditions; but I always re-}. 
member the episode of the window 
as a sort of symbol of the difficulty 


men of the greatest good will. Yeti 
the goal of the unity of Christendo 
always beckons us forward toward 


Now, in 1954, we are on the eve o A 


the second Assembly of the World: 
Council of Churches, scheduled tot: 
meet in Evanston, Ill., the last two 
weeks in August. What is this World 
Council of Churches? What bodie 


Ai oo ooo ooo rrr eee nnn tt = belong to it? What is its punncel 


=| 


nN 
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‘aymen functions of 
3copal Church’s role 


t 
{ 
| . 
/w does it function? And what is 
‘ relationship of the Episcopal 
Surch to it? 
iFirst, about that word ‘ecumeni- 
/,” which seems to trouble many 
*bple—and here comes the first of 
»2 borrowed paragraphs. 
“The word ecumenical is really not 
lifficult one, for moderns who have 
‘ded to their vocabulary such words 
th electronic, nuclear, and fission- 
ile. Its simplest dictionary defini- 
on is “general; worldwide: in ex- 
int, influence, etc.” The ecumenical 
juncils of the Church in its early 
Jnturies were able to formulate doc- 
“ines of the Christian faith because 
vey represented the whole Church. 
‘its modern divided condition, such 
4 ecumenical body representing the 
thole Christian Church is impos- 
*ble; but such organizations as the 
‘orld Council of Churches and the 
iternational Missionary Council use 
ie term ecumenical because their 
‘itreach is universal. No lesser word, 
ich as interdenominational, is big 
nough to comprehend their scope. 
' Ecumenical, in its modern sense, 
tay be defined as pertaining to the 
thole Christian fellowship, especially 
») those common aims and activities 
an which a large number of Christian 
dDmmunions join together in a mu- 
ually representative organization. 
lo modern ecumenical body is so uni- 
ersally representative that it could 
ormulate a creed, as did the Coun- 
il of Nicea; but there are many 
reas in which an ecumenical body 
an express the common mind of sep- 
rated Christian communions, in or- 
ler to make a common Christian im- 
act upon a largely pagan and mater- 
alistic world. That is the function 
f the Ecumenical Movement today. 
The principal organ of the current 
Xcumenical Movement is the World 
Youncil of Churches, described in 
ts constitution as a “fellowship of 
Yhurches which accept our Lord 
fesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
Several things should be noted 
bout this simple but significant con- 
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AND THE WORLD 


Clifford P. Morehouse, forpier editor of The Living Church 


and official participant, 


epresenting the Episcopal Church 


in world-wide ecumenical meetings for nearly two decades 


stitutional definition. The World 
Council is not an organization of in- 
dividuals but of Churches, which are 
represented by delegates apportioned 
roughly according to size and official- 
ly appointed or elected by the reli- 
gious bodies that they represent. 

Nor are all Churches that “profess 
and call themselves” Christian 
Churches invited to send representa- 
tives. The test of eligibility is a sim- 
ple one, but it goes to the essence of 
the Christian religion. Only those 
Churches are invited ‘which accept 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.” 

In practice, individual communions 
are generally allowed to decide for 


themselves whether or not they meet 
this specification. It is broad enough 
to include Catholic and Protestant, 
Orthodox and Liberal, established 
and free Churches—but it excludes 
those which regard our Lord simply 
as “a good man” and who deny His 
divinity. 

The World Council of Churches 
was fully organized at its first As- 
sembly held in Amsterdam in 1948, 
although its origins reach far back 
into the early days of this century. 
Indeed, a scholarly work recently 
published on behalf of the Ecumeni- 
-al Institute, an agency of the World 
Council in Switzerland, traces the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Father Danielou believes Christian message unites those who 
adhere to it... regardless of the Church to which they belong 


HEN the World Council of 

Churches meets in Evanston, III., 
next month the Roman Catholic 
Church will not be there. But the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy does not 
lack members who are deeply con- 
cerned with the Christian ecumenical 
movement. 

An outstanding Roman Catholic 
thinker who has time and again ex- 
pressed his interest in the ideas 
which are common to all Christian 
Churches is the French Jesuit, Fa- 
ther Jean Danielou. He is one of the 
chief contributors of the French 
magazine Dieu Vivant which, though 
edited by French Roman Catholics, 
has as many Protestant and Ortho- 
dox as Catholic contributors. Accord- 
ing to Danielou it is one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of this magazine to 
underline the fact that Protestants 
and Roman Catholics hold the same 
beliefs in regard to God’s judgment 
and the ultimate penetration of the 
world by the light of Christ. Says 
Danielou: “The Christian message 
transcends all temporal civilizations. 
Its task is to judge the world in the 
name of God. This is the origin of a 
prophetic and eschatological move- 
ment in which great theologians and 
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writers of all Christian denomina- 
tions have participated. This move- 
ment can be found in each of the 
Christian churches. It unites those 
who adhere to it regardless of the 
church to which they belong.” 

It may come as a surprise to many 
Protestants that a Jesuit, of all 
Roman Catholics, should be in any 
kind of sympathy with the non- 
Roman Christian denominations and 
the great religions of the East. How- 
ever, contemporary Jesuits are differ- 
ent from their predecessors in the 
16th and 17th centuries. The latter 
founded and ruled the famous reli- 
gious commonwealth of Paraguay in 
South America. They wielded great 
political influence in Europe as the 
confessors of the powerful Bourbons 
and Habsburgs. In our time, the 
Jesuits are most active in the fields 
of evangelization and education in 
every country. They speak the lan- 
guage of democracy. 

Jean Danielou was born in Paris in 
1905. His father was a friend of Aris- 
tide Briand and a minister in one of 
his cabinets. His mother, a forceful 
and intelligent woman, is the found- 
er and headmistress of a well-known 
private school for girls in Neuilly, a 


suburb of Paris. He studied at the 
Sorbonne and was recognized by his 
teachers as one of the brightest 
young men in the field of classical 
studies. He became a passionate Hel- 
lenist; and after having received his 
degree he was offered one of the much 
coveted scholarships for travel and 
study in Greece. He hesitated, but 
finally declined the scholarship. In- 
stead of embarking for the country 
of his youthful dreams he joined the 
Society of Jesus. He is considered to- 
day not only one of the most promi- 
nent members of his order but also 
one of the most enlightened Roman 
Catholic theologians. 

Danielou is a professor at the Cath- 
olic Institute of Paris, an associate 
editor of Etudes, one of the leading 
French magazines, and a chaplain to 
a lay missionary group, the Cercle St. 
Jean Baptiste. His lectures which 
have been translated into English 
under the title ‘““The Salvation of the 
Nations” were delivered before this 
group, to which he is particularly 
devoted. 

Jean Danielou is a small, lean, 
dark Frenchman. He seems always to 
be on the go; his movements are quick 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Now I Can Tell 


By QUENTIN K. Y. HUANG 


whe Public Trial is conducted mainly to humiliate intellectuals; 


purpose of the People’s Tribunal is to liquidate the accused 


if Bishop Huang, a prelate of the 
Joly Catholic Church in China—a 
yranch of the Anglican Communion 
j —was arrested in Kunming, the see 
jity of the Diocese of Yunkwei, Dec. 
19, 1949 on charges of being an 
simerican spy. He waited two months 
n prison for his trials, the first of 
Which came in the afternoon, the 
Second in dead of night. 

Offered an opportunity to obtain 
vis freedom by becoming a teacher 
f the “new democracy,’ he was 
saced with a difficult decision—fur- 
ther imprisonment and possible death 
or a “service to the people’ that 
vould compromise the teachings of 
vis Church. 
) In the time given him to make up 
vis mind, a miraculous escape into 
Burma and eventual freedom was 
» fected. 
| Excerpts published in ECnews, 
uly 11, tell of the bishop’s arrest 
ond first trial. 
| What follows is part of a discus- 
sion of political and economic condi- 
‘ions in China under the Communist 
regime and the abuses brought about 
by the ‘“‘people’s government.” 


CONCLUSION 


RIALS by the people, generally 
speaking, may be divided into two 
classes, the smaller designed for the 
purpose of humiliation and submis- 
sion, and the larger for liquidation. 
The former is not so well organized 
as the latter. We may call the smaller 
the Public Trial and the larger the 
People’s Tribunal. In Chinese, both 
are called by the same name, “‘Kung 
Sheng.” The public trial is carried on 
mainly to humiliate the intellectual, 
and leads often to house arrest or im- 
prisonment, while the purpose of the 
People’s Tribunal is twofold: to liqui- 
date the accused and to threaten the 
people attending the trial. As we 
Chinese would say, “To kill the chick- 
en is to threaten the monkey.” Dur- 
ing the time of land reforms, the ob- 
ject of the People’s Tribunal is to 


i 
; 


China Society of America celebrates new book, Now I Can Tell. On hand: 
Society president Clark Minor; Mrs. Tsyee Pie; author, and Mrs. Minor. 


liquidate the cruel despot and land- 
lord (Imperialist). Those two names 
always go together in accusing any 
landlord. 

The People’s Tribunal is often held 
in a big public ground, where a tem- 
porary stage is built, or in a temple 
courtyard where, usually, a stage has 
been attached. Across and above the 
stage is a long piece of red cloth with 
the following inscription written in 
yellow Chinese characters, “The Peo- 
ple’s Tribunal of such and such per- 
son, a cruel despot and landlord, of 
such and such village, such and such 
county.” Papers of various colors are 
all around the stage, inscribed with 
such catching and emotion-arousing 
slogans as, ‘“The final settlement with 
the cruel despot and landlord;” “The 
landlord is the sucker of the people’s 
blood;” “To kill the landlord is to 
emancipate the peasant!” 

About a week before the trial, the 
Communist Party gives orders to the 
Farmers Union in the village where 
the trial is going to be held and also 
to the unions in the surrounding vil- 
lages. After having received these or- 
ders, the authorities of the unions, 
usually about three days before the 
trial, give orders to every person in 
the allocated area to attend the tri- 
bunal at such a time, on a certain 
day, in a certain place, without fail. 
Any delay or absence is checked and 


punished by the Farmers Union. In 
groups led by the leaders of the 
Farmers Union, the peasants of the 
various villages arrive at the People’s 
Tribunal punctually. To each group a 
number of the local Party members 
are assigned, whose duty is to tell 
every person in the group to respond, 
as the member of a cheer team, and 
repeat what the leader says or shouts, 
and then to check those who try to be 
indifferent or keep their mouths shut. 
In addition, there is a general leader, 
a very well-experienced Party mem- 
ber, standing in front on one side, 
who serves as a general prosecutor 
and director, from whom the leaders 
of the various groups get their direc- 
tions for action. 

As various groups are marching 
into the Tribunal ground, the judges 
—made up of the leader of the village 
Farmers Union, the village elder, 
representatives of farmers and labor- 
ers, with the chairman of the particu- 
lar village Farmers Union as the 
chief judge—take their seats behind 
a long table near the front of the 
stage, which is also crowded with 
many Communist assistants. The ac- 
cused, as a rule handcuffed and his 
body tied with ropes, is brought be- 
fore the judges on the stage by 
guards. Soon the People’s Tribunal 
starts with a short, coached speech 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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FROM SHACKS TO CAMP 


ALSHORT, SHORT STORY 


Boys of Rio’s notorious slums show marked improvement 


in cleanliness after sojourn at Church vacation spot 


OWN in Rio de Janeiro, the “fa- 
velas” are amongst some of the 
worst slums in the world. The houses 
are one room shacks with chickens 
and pigs running through them. All 
of them are without water of any 
kind, and have no modern conven- 
iences. There is no law and order, and 
although the “‘favelas” are in the city, 
no policemen are assigned to the area 
because of the risk of life involved. 
From this low environment re- 
cently came 18 boys to a summer 
camp conducted in the mountains 
near Rio. They had no clothing, no 
tooth brushes, no soap. Everything 
had to be provided for them. And 
they were lacking in moral training. 
Such was the situation confronting 
the camp staff, made up of the Rev. 
Raymond Riebs, rector of Rio’s 
American Episcopal Congregation, 
camp director, and the Rev. and Mrs. 
William Harrold, Methodist Mis- 
sionaries from Belo Horizonte, as co- 
workers. (The financing of the camp 
was by the Institute Central do Povo, 
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a Methodist settlement school in Rio, 
and with gifts raised locally by Mr. 
Riebs. A Jewish Rabbi in Rio gave 
a generous donation.) 

The 18 boys were taken along to 
the camp to see if they could undergo 
disciplined living and participate in 
organized programs. This is what 
happened: 

The pattern of behavior soon estab- 
lished itself as the boys stopped on 
the way to the mountain camp. One 
of them stole a candy bar from a 
store, and the cry of “thief, thief” 
caused considerable commotion until 
the candy was returned forcibly. 

The camping period itself was a 
nightmare at first, with the boys 
doing everything but what was on the 
daily program. There were fights, ly- 
ing, cursing and an unceasing lack 
of cooperation. Adult leaders had to 
be everywhere on guard and patrol. 
It looked as though the camp would 
be a terrible failure. 

But, gradually a semblance of 
order arose. Table manners improved, 


however slightly; there was con- 


siderable to do in washing hands, | 


hair, and taking showers as the re- 
sult of talks on cleanliness. The daily 
schedule became an understandable 
experience, as confusion lessened. 

By the end of the camping period 
the boys had all shown a marked im- 
provement in habits of cleanliness. 
They had learned some Brazilian 
camp songs which they sang lustily 
in the closing program. It had be- 
come easier for them to follow direc- 
tions, and telling the truth—if not 
completely clear as a principle of life 
—at least had been made an issue as 
never before. Each boy also took 
with him some of the important 
events in the life of Jesus, which 
were described by the Rev. Mr. Har- 
rold. 

The hope in Rio? That another 
such camp will be operated again 
next summer, when perhaps more of 


the boys from the “favelas” will be | 


given opportunities so foreign to | 


them in everyday life. 
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» Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 
_ Please help me with two things 
which worry me and my friends. 
1. Our rector holds the alms basin, 
| after offering is taken, up in front of 
the cross. I think it sacrilegious to 
' put money above or even near our 
| Cross. 
2. When we bow as the proces- 
sional Cross goes by, I feel almost as 
though I were worshipping a statue. 
I know it is a sign of Christ or sym- 
bol, but still I do not honestly feel 
right in bowing as it goes by. I do so 
because of my teaching at our local 
church. 
Please send your answer to me, if 
you have time. If you wish to publish 
_the questions and answers in Church- 
news I know it will help a lot of us 
teenagers. I would appreciate it if 
you did not give my name in Church- 
news, but use “Mary” if you like. 
Sincerely, 
Mary 


(teenager) 


DEAR MARY: 

Thank you for sending me a ques- 
tion which I think will be of general 
interest to our readers. I hope that 
before long you will send us more. 

Before referring to your query, I 
would like you to think for a few 
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moments about the relation between 
our thoughts and our bodies. Have 
you, for instance, ever felt very dis- 
couraged or frightened, but have 
made yourself stand up straight or 
walk with your head held high. Be- 
fore you know where you are, you 
begin to feel more cheerful, more 
courageous. Our minds and bodies are 
so closely related that they affect each 
other all the time. The Church is 
aware of this, and we are taught (but 
never forced, remember) to use our 
bodies as a way of expressing our 
feelings towards God, and to help 
foster in our minds a worshipful at- 
titude toward Him. 

In our social life today we have 
much less ceremony than was ob- 
served in the past, but a few outward 
acts remain to illustrate what I mean. 
The American flag is saluted; we 
stand for our National Anthem. Men 
stand when a woman enters a room, 
and tip their hats to ladies, and let 
them enter a room first. Women stand 
to show respect for older people of 
either sex. We shake hands or bow 
when introduced. All these gestures 
are intended to represent a feeling 
and attitude. Of course, they can be 
insincere, because they can be taught 
as tricks are taught to a pet dog; or 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


they can be merely a matter of pride 
in our good manners. On the other 
hand, they can be a sincere expres- 
sion of feeling—real respect for the 
best our flag and country stand for; 
real chivalry towards women and re- 
spect for older people; and, in the 
case of the handshake, a gesture of 
genuine friendliness. 

Christians in some denominations 
do not kneel to pray as we do; they 
sit or stand. Episcopalians kneel be- 
cause we associate that position with 
reverence. If our bodies are in a rev- 
erent position, it helps us to direct 
our hearts and minds to God. (In 
fairness, we must remember that our 
ways seem strange to other people 
who are no less sincere in their 
prayers. ) 

In your first question you indicate 
that the symbol of the Cross is so 
sacred that money should not be held 
near it, but in your second you say 
you dislike showing any outward sign 
of this feeling. 

The actual wood and metal of the 
Cross are not what is reverenced any 
more than we salute the actual mate- 
rial of which the flag is made. The 
Cross is the symbol of what God has 
done for us, that is, His loving rescu2 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Point of Decision? 


MONG the Spring novels there 
was one of particular interest to 
Episcopalians, being also a sound and 
worthwhile novel by any standards 
for any reader. 
> Flight. By Evelyn Eaton. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 270 pp. $3.00. 

Miss Eaton has been well-known 
particularly for her historical novels. 
Flight seems to be decidedly an off- 
beat book for her. Though there are 
no resemblances whatever in the 


stories, there is something about the 
searching and probing of human mo- 
tive and purpose in Flight that makes 
me recall Time’s Corner, by Nancy 
Wilson Ross, reviewed here more 
than a year and a half ago. Both 
books seem strongly, whether truly 
or not, to suggest the reaching a 
point of decision by their authors and 
to have arisen from such. 

In her story, Miss Eaton openly 
recognizes its affinity with the fa- 


‘EPISCOPAL CHURCH f 
%3| Fellowship SERIES | 


A complete and well-balanced curriculum 
from Nursery through the Ninth Grade 


We are pleased to announce that five courses are now available 
in the Episcopal Church Fellowship Series. 


The philosophy underlying the ‘Episcopal Church Fellowship 
Series” is that Christian education is a process of character 
growth in Christ. To be complete, this should be nurtured with- 
in the fellowship of the Church. Thus the Church is the environ- 
ment within which the curriculum is set, and the pupils are 
taught to make use of the Church’s tools for Christian living— 
the Bible, the Sacraments, the Prayer Book and Hymnal, the 
Apostolic Ministry—and the fellowship with other Christians 
bound together and committed to Christ through Baptism. 


Pre-School 


Course N, God Loves Me 
Teacher’s Guide 


Kindergarten 
Course A, Our Heavenly Father 
Teacher’s Guide 
Child’s Story Book 
“Something to Take Home” Packet 


Primary 


Course 1, We Trust God 
Teacher’s Guide 
Child’s Story Book 


“Something to Take Home” Packet 


Junior 
Course 5, Living the Christian Year 


Teacher’s Guide 


Course 6, Preparing for Confirmation 


Teacher’s Guide 
Pupil’s Reader 
Worksheets 


At Your Dealer or 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 


By EDMUND FULLER 


mous play of the "Twenties, Outward | 
Bound. Martia Deane finds herself | 
embarked upon a strange plane jour- , 
ney. We realize quite quickly, and she | 
not too much later, that Martia is 
dead. The flight, with its occasional 
stops and the things that then oc- 

cur, are symbolic of the experiences | 
of her soul in its casting off of that | 
which was, its searing examination 
of the reality of itself, and the inevi- 
tably unresolved suggestion of its 
direction. 

The “after death” story is a |} 
popular and recurrent literary de- 
vice. Often it is meaningless, and 
quite frequently, it is grossly whim- 
sical or sentimental. In Miss Eaton’s 
case, the background concepts are not 
only Christian, but specifically Angli- 
can. Her perceptive and firm ap- 
praisals of human behavior should 
commend themselves to anyone, re-~ 
ligious or not. There is an added sig-~ 
nificance in the title, in that Miss 
Eaton has adopted in her composition 
a literary equivalent of the noble 
musical form of the Fugue, which is 
a flight. In this sense it is a fine tech- 
nical accomplishment. 

Martia Deane has had a wide range 
of experience, for she had been a 
famous news photographer, moving 
often in the midst of great events 
of war and peace. One of her most in- 
teresting discoveries is the true mo- 
tive of much of her famous work as 
a photographer of the suffering and 
oppressed. She becomes aware of the 
callous objectivity and the career-ad- 
vancing which this really had repre- 
sented, “I was an hungered, I was 
thirsty, I was a stranger, I was 
naked, I was sick and in prison and 
ye—photographed Me.” 

“...now... she needed to know, 
how to be dead worthily and un- 
afraid.” 

She learns that, “Justice without 
love makes hell. No man’s just de- 
serts could be worth the having.” 

Flight is an interesting, ably writ- 
ten book, distinctly recommended. 


>The Song of Ruth. By Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. 317 pp. $3.75. 

In these pages and elsewhere I 
have made frequent animadversions 
upon the so-called Biblical novels of 
Dr. Slaughter. The practical effect 
of these upon his sales suggests the 
quip about Liberace and the unani- 
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“nous panning his concerts generally 
»ceceive from music critics: his sup- 
»o0sed comment was, “I cried all the 
Fay to the bank.” 
| Keats wrote the famous lines about 
‘the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 

for home, she stood in tears amid the 
alien corn.” 

| It was left for Dr. Slaughter, in 
today’s vernacular, to inject the alien 
“corn” directly into the Book of 
»Ruth. He has done so with ferocity 
7 as well as ingenuity. The gimmick is 
that the book was written as a fol- 
‘low-up to the screenplay for a forth- 
coming Ruth movie upon which the 
venerable doctor worked with scads 
of other people. This may help you 
) to avoid that, too. 


} 
P 


}>Chitlangou; Son of a Chief. By 
“Andre D. Clerc. Allenson. 208 pp. 
} $2.00. 

' This novel is an importation from 
‘England, and is a translation from 
“the French. The story supposedly was 
| told to M. Clere by Chitlangou him- 
| self. In its wealth of detail concern- 
‘ing native life it reminds me of last 
vyear’s Blanket Boy, of which a native 
twas co-author. For a brief review, 
‘I think I can do no better service to 
» the book than to quote from a one- 
page Foreword by Alan Paton. 

q “To those who want to learn more 
‘about Africa, M. Clerc’s Chitlangou 
can be warmly recommended; for it 
‘deals not only with the boyhood days 
‘of a tribal lad, but also with his ad- 
* ventures in the white man’s city. And 
/ that of course, is the pattern of Afri- 
/ can life today. 

i “The impact of European, West- 
+ern, Christian and industrial civili- 
| zation on the tribal society of Africa 
is the great theme of the Continent. 
It is here treated by a Christian 
‘writer, but it is authentically the 
| great theme. While this book will be 


| (CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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pught. Evelyn Eaton. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$3.00. 
'Chitlangou. Andre D. Clere. Allenson. 
$2.00. 
- Animals Under the Rainbow. Aloysius 
Roche. Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 
Love, Power, and Justice. Paul Tillich. 
- Oxford. $2.50. 
Dante: Hell. Tr. & Ed. by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin. 65c. 
The Confidential Clerk. T. S. Eliot. Har- 
court. $3.00. 
The Secret Stair. Phyllis Bottome. Har- 
court. $3.50. 
Saints in Hell. Gilbert Cesbron. Double- 
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| TELEVISION | 


Are Televised 
Hearings 


Good For Us 


OMEWHERE in the middle of the 

vast, weird and fascinating Army- 
McCarthy hearings the ostensible 
chairman Senator Mundt quoted a 
poll which showed that a majority of 
the American public believed that the 
televised hearings were “good for the 
country.” But were they’? This ques- 
tion takes us to the heart of our theo- 
logical interpretation of television, 
and of its relation to politics. 

First, the direct examination: Does 
the televising of such events help our 
understanding of our current his- 
tory? Yes; it gives us an immediate 
and participating relationship to 
these hearings such as no other med- 
ium can provide. No longer is our 
common history brought to us only 
as “news,” a story told after the 
fact, external, and objective at best, 
colored by the bias of the story-teller 
at worst. We now have a personal and 
unmediated relation to the events. 

If there is passion and bias in our 
reaction to what we see, it is our 
own. We gained knowledge and opin- 
ion about Senators Dirksen, Jackson, 
Mundt, Symington and McCarthy 
more vivid, clear, and personal than 
we have of other senators, even those 
we had read much more about, even 
those we may have campaigned for 
or against. These senators we knew, 
as we knew Roy Cohn, and Ray Jen- 
kins, and Mr. Welch; we saw them 
directly and continually, in shifting 
and varying circumstances, serious 
and humorous, favorable and unfa- 
vorable, over a long period of time. 
We know them, and we know the 
events they discussed and created 
with a concrete detail which our 
knowledge of other public events can- 
not even approach. 

Most important, we were not just 
spectators; we had a participatory 
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By WILLIAM MILLER 


relationship of which the Senators 
continually remind us; we were the 
“real jury.”’ We were not mere wit- 
nesses to a self-enclosed drama in 
which we were not involved. We were 
key participants in the larger event, 
the nation making up its mind about 
Secretary’ Stevens and Senator Mc- 
Carthy, of which those television 
hearings were a crucial part. 

The whole drama was obviously 
most sensitively attuned to public 
opinion. Our reactions each day were 
the heart of the matter, and they 
knew it, and we knew it: was Cohn 
convincing? what did we think of 
Symington? We followed our own 
and others’ reactions anxiously each 
day, watched the gains and losses. 
We became related to this public 
event personally and internally; we 
knew about it, we were passionately 
concerned about it, we were involved 
in its outcome. 

And to a Christian understanding 
this was a gain; we came, to a de- 
gree, to realize that the events of 
our common life are not remote, 
meaningless, and indiscriminable, but 
full of meaning and choice for us. 
We were pulled away from the apathy 
and incomprehension which too often 
mark our relation to public events, 
and came instead to a personal en- 
gagement in the community’s de- 
cision. History became our history, 
and the responsibility for events in it 
is seen to rest, not on far away, blood- 
less names in a newspaper, but on us 
all. 

If by television we can obtain the 
same degree of personal engagement 
in some presentation of, let us say, 
far eastern affairs, or tax policy, then 
these big television events will serve 


to raise public policy formation to a 
new level. 

But now, the cross examination. 
First, isn’t it true that television 
does not just show what is there 
anyway, but by its presence changes 
what is there? These hearings ob- 
viously are radically different from 


Wide World _ 


what they would be without tele- 


vision. And the change may not be © 


for the better. Two further questions: 


1. Do not televised hearings tend ~ 


to emphasize drama at the expense 
of substance? Some pious comments 
about the hearings said that it was 
wonderful to see the way our govern- 
ment worked. If that is what we saw 
in those hearings, we are in a bad 
way. What was visible here was not 
the hard, serious, undramatic, day- 
to-day work of government, but a 
sensational and highly charged con- 
troversy. Television fastened on, and 
helped to make, drama, both in the 
subjects which are given the big tele- 
vision treatment (the Kefauver crime 
investigation, the fight over delegates 
at the Republican Convention, the 
Nixon Poor Richard speech, the Mc- 
Carthy-Army row) and in the way 
those incidents were treated before 
the cameras. 

But what is, or can be made, dra- 
matic, is not necessarily what is most 


important. There may be a certain: 


conflict between the dramatic, inci- | 


dental, colorful character of politics, 
particularly in campaigns, and the 
continuous, grey, hard, business of 
government in these times. Tele- 
vision extravaganzas may tend to 
carry the campaign outlook even 
deeper into government and to en- 
courage a public view of our prob- 
lems which is more one of mood than 
one of thought. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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HEN the football “fleet”? lifts 
anchor at Annapolis this com- 
*x season, second-classman George 
xtor will be in there lending his 
pable shoulder to the full-steam- 
jead drive of the Navy forward 
ll. 

‘A guard of the 5-11, 195-pound 
“riety, George will probably aug- 
nt his offensive blocking abilities 
» staying in for line-backing duties 
) defense. Or so hopes line coach 
dmer Hobbs at the Naval Academy, 
ho predicts that Textor will “come 
‘to his own” this year. 

“Injured for a while last season, 
sorge managed to do a good job in 
fe Army-Navy classic, and is anxious 
» see a lot of action against the 
stent foes lined up on the Navy 
hnedle for the 754 season. On tap 
ve games with William & Mary, 
Be tmouth, Stanford, Pittsburgh, U. 
* Penn., Notre Dame, Duke, Colum- 
fa and West Point. Hardly a soft 
Such in the group. 

| While at Pasadena City College in 
949, 50 and ’51, (he converted the 
‘tal point-after to give his team 
jetory in the Junior Rose Bowl] tilt 


| SPORTS PROFILE | 


uarding the Fleet 


against Tyler, Texas, in ’51), George 
attended St. Mark’s Church in Alta- 
dena, Calif., where he taught the 
third grade boys in Sunday School 
and served as an officer in the Senior 
Young People’s Fellowship. 

St. Mark’s rector, the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hailwood, told us that 
George’s students had great admira- 
tion for the gridder, both as a teacher 
and an athlete. ‘““George’s witness for 
the Faith did wonders to touch the 
hearts of young people in the com- 
munity,” he said. 

He’ll Be There 

What George’s own aims are for 
the 1954 season on the gridiron we 
could not obtain at this writing, since 
the youth was somewhere on the high 
seas in the midst of a summer cruise 
on the U. S. S. Valley Forge. Then, 
too, he has been in the hospital off 
and on for the last four months at 
Annapolis in a bout with a blood con- 
dition. But Mr. Hailwood says “he’ll 
be in there in the varsity lineup when 
the season starts.” 

Young Textor, born in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., began playing football in 
the eighth grade. The family moved 


By RED BARBER 


to Pasadena, Calif., in 1947, and 
George’s father is now in Blue Cross 
work in that area. George’s younger 
brother, Richard, was captain and 
catcher on the baseball team at Pasa- 
dena City College (12th grade). He 
recently took part in the Pasadena 
City College-Compton championship 
play-off, with his jaw broken. His 
team lost, and it wasn’t until later 
in the afternoon that he had his 
jaw set. 

George’s younger sister, Sally, was 
an “‘A”’ student in the seventh grade 
at Marshall Junior High School, and 
is a teacher-assistant in Sunday 
School. Another sister, Connie, is 
married and lives in Los Angeles. 
And then there is Wallis, the baby 
sister, who is five years old. 

With the family rooting for him, 
George has plenty to play for on the 
gridiron at the Naval Academy. One 
look at the determined jaw jutting 
out above his shoulder pads and you 
have the feeling that Mr. Textor 
would be a hard man to run through, 
regardless of who happens to be try- 
ing to move the pigskin against the 
boys from Annapolis. END 


7 the starting lineup for Navy against Army in the ’53 classic, Textor is placed in front row, third from the right 
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AN ‘ECUMENICAL’? FRENCH JESUIT | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
and nervous. Yet he is able to find a 
spare moment during his busy day to 
talk things over with people who want 
his advice on subjects close to his 
heart. His most striking feature is 
his piercing, passionate, dark eyes. 
He is avery lucid and dramatic speak- 
er. His students at the Institute, 
mostly young Catholic intellectuals, 
come from every corner of the globe. 
He has an encyclopedic knowledge in 
the fields of religion and philosophy. 
He can talk fluently and authorita- 
tively about new developments in con- 
temporary Protestantism, the Greek 
fathers of the Church or any of the 
major Eastern religions. Incidentally, 
he is not the only member of his fam- 
ily who has chosen a religious voca- 
tion; one of his brother’s has become 
a Buddhist monk. 
A Catholic Vision 

In France and elsewhere Father 
Danielou is best known for his great 
missionary zeal. His affection for and 
his great knowledge of the East and 
his concern with contemporary prob- 
lems have endowed him with a truly 
“catholic” vision. He has none of the 
patronizing arrogance which has so 
often frustrated missionary efforts in 
foreign countries. He is convinced 
that the East is entitled to influence 
the West; and that Hindu civilization 
in particular is more permeated with 
spirituality than the culture of the 
West. Missionaries, says Danielou, 
should have respect for the characters 
and characteristics of alien nations. 
They must try to think like the peo- 
ples to whom they are speaking and 
give full acceptance to a Russian or 
Hindu or Chinese Christianity which 
may have a completely different 
physiognomy from the Christianity 
to which we are attached in the West. 
True Christianity is democratic. A 
missionary must be able and willing 
to renounce the riches of his own cul- 
ture and accept the strange and hard 
customs of his surroundings. ‘The 
missionary must become an African 
Negro among African Negroes, a 
Hindu among Hindus, and at the 
same time he must be emancipated 
from all limitations and belong to 
every epoch and every country.” In- 
stead of destroying non-Christian re- 
ligious thought, Christian missionary 
effort should liberate and transfigure 
it. The first stage in the missionary’s 
work must be the accomplishment of 
complete sympathy with the ways of 
foreign life and culture. 

Danielou is on excellent terms with 
the Protestant theological faculty in 
Paris. He is a close friend of the 


_ the perpetual judgment of the world 


great Protestant scholar, Oscar Cull- -) 
man, who teaches at the universities s) 
of Basel and Paris. Protestant groups s) 
like the “Cimade,” a French ecumeni- 
cal student association which iss) 
greatly influenced by Karl Barth’s | 
theology, frequently invite him tow 
lecture. 1 

Though Father Danielou will not? 
attend the Evanston meeting, he=2 
would be greatly interested in some) 
of the themes which will be taken? 
up by the several commissions of the | 
assembly. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are “Our Oneness in Christ 
and Our Disunity as Churches” and}, 
“The Mission of the Church to those2) 
outside her Life.” f 
Creative Awakening 

Danielou would agree whole-heart- 
edly with many of the Protestant | 
delegates in their discussion of the 
main theme of the Evanston con- 
ference: “Christ the Hope of the: 
World;” for he feels that a new 
creative awakening is stirring both 
the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches, transcending mere pole- 
mics. The concept which figures most 
prominently in the discussions among ! 
Christians today is that of escha- 
tology. It may happen that on the: 
basis of this concept a “dramatic. 
line” will emerge at Evanston, di-. 
viding the theologians of the old from 
those of the new world. European 
theologians are generally inclined to 
believe that what we can do our- 
selves to improve human and social 
conditions has little weight in the 
context of the divine plan for judg- 
ment and salvation. American theo- 
logians tend to believe that our so- 
cial and humanitarian efforts have a 
decisive importance not only in that 
they improve the conditions of the 
present and future generations, but 
also in bringing us nearer to the 
kingdom of God. With this Danielou, 
a European, disagrees. For him the 
words of Matthew 4, 17: “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” and the biblical expectation 
of the second coming of Christ to 
redeem the world (“End the earthly | 
enterprise’) are equally significant | 
and complementary. Danielou views 
the over-all pattern of human history | 
as a crisis which involves one civili- 
zation after another in anticipation 
of God’s final judgment. “History is 


in which Christ’s parousia (the sec- 
ond coming of Christ) is but the su- 
preme moment.” 

Danielou’s eschatology can be sum- 
marized as follows: With Christ’s 
birth, death and resurrection the his- 
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A PRAYER 
For Advancing Years 

Father of mercies and God of all com- 
fort, our only help in time of need, | 
come to Thee for help to meet the trial 
of advancing years. Give me patience 
to bear the infirmities, privations and 
loneliness of old age. Help me to fight 
successfully its temptations to be exact- 
ing, selfish, unreasonable, irritable and 
complaining. 

Preserve my mental faculties unim- 
paired to the end and keep my heart 
and affections warm so I may never fail 
fo sympathize with the joys, sorrows 
and interests of others and to be deeply 
grateful for the love and forebearance 
of those about me. 

So fit and prepare me against the hour 
of death that I may be able to face it 
fearlessly, trusting in Thy promise to 
be with me as | pass through the dark 
valley so that departing in peace | may 
be received into Thine everlasting king- 
dom through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. Anonymous 


itory of salvation has entered its de- 
Icisive period. During this period it 
lis the duty of the Church to preach 
ithe Gospel both in terms of “the pres- 
ence of Christ as empowering reality 
here and now” and in terms of the 
jultimate eschatological hope. Until 
‘the end of the world man will undre- 
igo a series of crises which express 
“the tragic situation of man the sin- 
mer in the presence of God.” 

Though the term “‘eschatology”’ ap- 
pears strange and bizarre to many 
Americans, we should try to under- 
stand why it means so much to our 
European brethren. “Our hope,” says 
Danielou, ‘should envisage in the 
first place the entire destiny of the 
world and humanity. It may be said 
that throughout the centuries Chris- 
tianity has time and again been in- 
clined to assign an exclusive impor- 
tance to the destiny of the individual 
soul. The judgment of the individual 
has obscured the judgment of the 
world. But true Christianity means 
more than the concern for one’s own 
salvation. It exhorts us to work for 
the salvation of mankind, to play a 
part in the history of salvation.”” END 
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NOW I CAN TELL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

by the chief judge, denouncing cruel 
despots and landlords as the enemies 
of the people. After the speech, he 
asks the crowd below whether or not 
they want this particular cruel despot 
and landlord to make a confession 
himself. 

Quickly the leaders of the group 
respond, “‘We want it,” which is fol- 
lowed, also quickly, in a thunderous 
voice from the crowd, “We want it!” 
Thereupon, the accused is ordered by 
another judge to make an utterly 
frank confession of his past sins. 

Having been imprisoned for 
months, and suffering from hunger, 
thirst, dirtiness, endless interroga- 
tions, sleeplessness, restlessness, 
nervousness, threats of torture or ac- 
tual tortures, he has been constantly 
indoctrinated and taught that grace 
can be granted only to those who 
want to redeem themselves by means 
of frank confessions. Hoping to ob- 
tain the promised grace, the accused 
makes a confession in a general way, 
not caring whether it is true or false, 
by saying, “I am a landlord. I eat, 
but don’t do a thing. My comfortable 
life is built upon the exploitation and 
oppression of the tenant farmers. I 
treat them like slaves. Once in a while 
I scold them and sometimes I beat 
them up. I deserve the punishment I 
am getting.” 

After his confession, the chief 
judge again asks the crowd, “Is he 
frank enough in his confession?” 

The leaders answer, “No, he is not 
frank enough.” 

“What should we do with him, 
then?” asks another judge. 

The leaders shout, and the crowd 
repeats as a chorus, “Beat him, beat 


him.” Immediately, the Communist 
assistants on the stage take out long 
bamboo sticks or clubs which have 
been prepared beforehand. Then he 
is beaten mercilessly, with blood flow- 
ing down all over his face and hands. 
This time, the general director in the 
crowd takes over by shouting, “Make 
him kneel down on the broken glass; 
we, the people, want to try him.” 
Some local militia come forth with a 
bag of broken glass and porcelain and 
pour them on the floor before the 
judgment table. He is then forced by 
the guards to kneel down on the 
broken glass facing the people. In a 
few seconds, his legs and knees are 
cut up and more blood drips down. 

“Now,” announces the chief judge, 
“any persons who have grievances 
against this cruel despot and land- 
lord may come up on the stage and 
declare his sins before the people. 
Grievances will be revenged, blood 
for blood!” 

Possibly one or two of his enemies 
are pushed forward to make accusa- 
tions, and they accuse him of some 
petty misdoings such as _ scolding 
Shen Ta Shao, wife of one of his ten- 
ant farmers, or demanding so much 
rice as rental for land after a flood. 
For fear the emotion of the masses 
will cool down, a well-trained Party 
member comes forth, whom the ac- 
cused has never met before. Coming 
up on the stage, the coached prosecu- 
tor slaps first the right side of his 
face and then the left, as hard as he 
can, and accuses him of a long series 
of crimes, rolling one after another 
out of his mouth in an angry tone, 
such as, “He does nothing except eat 
the most delicious dishes, drink fa- 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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mous wines, Mao Tai and Fang Chiu, 
and smoke opium every day. He de- 
mands high interest on loans to 
others. He compelled so and so to 
commit suicide and raped such and 
such a woman. He has always op- 
pressed the peasants and is a great 
enemy of the people. This cruel des- 
pot and landlord should be killed by 
the people!” 

At this point the group leaders yell 
out, “Kill him! Kill him! Shoot him!” 
So repeat immediately the masses, 
“Kill him! Shoot him!” 

Then the chief judge gets up and 
asks the crowd, “Do you really want 
to kill him?” 

“Yes, we really want to kill him,” 
respond the leaders and the crowd, 
as if thunder were roaring all over 
the place. 

A few seconds later the sentence of 
death, well prepared and written be- 
forehand, and sealed with the red seal 
of the People’s Court, is pulled out 
and read by the judge, declaring that 
the government has accepted the 
opinion of the people and that this 
cruel despot and landlord, so and so, 
is to be shot before the people. After 
hearing this sentence the accused, 
terrified beyond his expectations and 
dreams, faints and falls down on the 
stage and his facial color changes 
from pale to green. In his semi-con- 
sciousnes, he is dragged down from 
the stage by the local militia to an 
open space behind the people. He is 
told to stand but he cannot do it. 
While he is half kneeling and half 
falling on the ground, he is shot three 
times from behind. So ends the life 
of one of the 14,000,000 landlords of 
China who are to be liquidated. END 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
AND THE 
WORLD COUNCIL 
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history of the Ecumenical Movement 
back to 1517. 

Thus, even as the seeds of disunity 
were sowed at the time of the Refor- 
mation, some small seeds of unity 
also took root and these are now bear- 
ing fruit in the World Council of 
Churches. 

Assemblies are supposed to be held 
every five years with representation 
of member Churches in relation to 
their sizes and other considerations; 
but the Second Assembly will meet 
one year late and will be the first 
great World Conference of an ecu- 
menical nature to be held in the 
United States. 

It should be noted that the World 
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MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


PATIENCE 


THOSE to 
whom the Re- 
vised Standard 
Version of the 
Bible is still an 
irritant will re- 
bel against this 
substitution of 
“natience” for 
the familiar “long-suffering.” Per- 
haps they are right. In the Old 
Testament the latter term de- 
scribes much more than a _ be- 
nignly patient attitude of God to- 
ward a rebellious Israel. It implies 
the suffering of the great heart of 
the Father because of His chil- 
dren’s sins. Love is always cruelly 
hurt by man’s unresponsiveness. 

But here, in Gal. 5:22, the essen- 
tial capacity for “long-suffering” 
is transferred to the disciple 
through the action of the Holy 
Spirit Himself. This because the 
cultivation of patience is an im- 
perative of the emotionally bal- 
anced personality outside of this 
Faith as well as within its fellow- 
ship. Impatience in one’s dealings 
with others involves frustration, 
and a continuously mounting frus- 
tration—the resulting outbursts 
of temper, the harboring of bitter 
grief and disappointment—can 
and does issue in a serious neu- 
rosis. You cannot have that 
“Peace” of which the writer 
speaks unless and until the art of 
Patience is acquired. 

Yet the struggle to acquire it 
is in itself a peril which may re- 
sult in a psychic imbalance. You 
cannot, then, be healed from with- 
in. “Psycho-somatic” remedy is 
ultimately inadequate, and help 
from without is the one means of 
emotional and spiritual healing. 
Once more, troubled disciple, you 
must “cast all your care upon 
Jesus” that—at His Will—the 
Holy Spirit may endow you with 
‘this precious gift that is His alone 
to give. 


By Eric Montizambert 


Council of Churches is more than a 
world-wide Protestant organization. 
It includes not only the Anglican 
Churches, with their combined Pro- 
testant-Catholic heritage and out- 
look, but Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and Old Catholic Churches, i. e., those 


that retain the Catholic faith a 7 | 
practices but reject the authority of i 
the Pope. The only large Churches 4) 
not represented are the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which, however, has sent ° 
unofficial observers, and the Orthodox q 
Churches of Russia and the satellite : 
countries. But the door has always | 
been held open for the Roman Cath- | * 
olics and the Russian Orthodox. a 

At present, the World Council num- } * 
bers in its membership 158 member © . 
Churches, of approximately fifteen | 
confessional families, in forty-three |’ 
countries, including some behind the — 
Iron Curtain. A conference of USA | 
member Churches numbers twenty- 
nine, including the Episcopal Church. 

The Episcopal Church has played 
an important part in the Ecumenical 
Movement since its early days. The 
first notable international and inter- 
denominational conference of modern 
times was one held at Edinburgh in 
1910 to discuss missionary matters. 
It is from this conference that the 
International Missionary Council | 
dates its origin, although it was not 
actually organized by that name until 
1921. 
Faith and Order ? 

The Edinburgh Conference was the 
first international conference in 
which the Churches themselves were 
represented by official delegates. The | 
fact that this conference was not 
allowed to discuss basic questions of 
church doctrine led the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Henry Brent, a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, to ask why Chris- 
tions could not be trusted to consider 
in a Christian manner the things 
that they held most deeply. As a con- 
sequence, he introduced into the 
House of Bishops at the General Con- 
vention that year a resolution, spon- 
sored in the House of Deputies by the 
Rev. William T. Manning, then rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, invit- 
ing Christians to join in a World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. The first 
such conference was held at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in 1927; a second 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1937; and 
a third at Lund, Sweden, in 1952. All 
have been strongly supported by the 
Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Brent and other American 
Churchmen also were active in the 
Life and Work Movement, which held |[) 
world conferences at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, in 1925, and at Oxford, England, 
in 1937. From these two movements 
derived the World Council of 
Churches, authorized in 1937 but not 
fully organized, because of World 
War II, until 1948, when the first As- 
sembly was held at Amsterdam. 

But let us return to the present 
and take a closer look at the World 
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uncil of Churches as it exists to- 
\y. Its functions are officially de- 
ed as follows: 

1. To carry on the work of the 
orld movements for Faith and Or- 
r and for Life and Work. 

»2. To facilitate common action by 
e Churches. 


Sminational federations of world- 
‘ide scope and with other ecumenical 
Sovements. 

+6. To call world conferences on 
Decific subjects as occasion may re- 
jiire, such conferences being em- 
sywered to publish their own find- 
AS. 

7. To support the Churches in their 
ask of evangelism. 

) The World Council has a strong 
‘ad growing Youth Department, 
Shich held in 1952 a conference at 
‘ravancore, India, in which more 
man 300 delegates from fifty-five 


. 


puntries participated. This depart- 


ent sponsors some thirty-three 
ork camps all over the world. (See 
‘orth, February, 1954, page 22.) 

’ The Study Department conducts 
rveys in such fields as the Bible 
d the Church’s Message to the 
World, Evangelization of Man in 
Modern Mass Society, and Christian 
action in Society. 

orld Council: An Atmosphere 

_ The, Commission of the Churches 
‘n International Affairs helps to de- 
‘elop Christian public opinion on 
yorld problems, and to make it known 
o agencies of the United Nations and 
various governments. 

An exceptionally important func- 
ion of the World Council is that hav- 
ng to do with Faith and Order—the 
‘erm applied to its activities in the 
ield of doctrinal studies and ap- 
roaches to Christian unity. The 
World Council is not itself an agency 
for reunion of the Churches, but it 
ittempts to provide an atmosphere, 
shrough studies and conferences, in 
which Churches may understand one 
nother better, both as to agree- 
nents and differences. Increasingly, 
hese problems are found to revolve 
ubout the question of the nature of 
she Church itself, and this will be 
‘urther considered at the Evanston 
Assembly, on the basis of findings of 
she world conference held at Lund in 
(952. The Episcopal Church from the 
yutset has taken a special interest in 
his problem, and continues to do so. 
3ut no actual negotiations for re- 
inion take place within the World 
Souncil; these are matters left to di- 
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rect contacts between interested 
Churches acting through their own 
official bodies. 

The World Council of Churches is 
supported by contributions made by 
member Churches in accordance with 
their size and means. This is done 
partly through grants by the 
Church’s central body, partly by par- 
ish memberships and contributions, 
and partly by individual gifts. The 
annual share of the Episcopal Church 
is $28,000, of which $10,000 is 
granted through the General Church 
Program, and the balance contrib- 
uted by parishes and individuals. 
Christ—T he Hope of the World 

This then is the worldwide organ- 
ization that will be meeting at Evans- 
ton this summer. The theme of its 
discussion is “‘Christ—the Hope of 
the World.” Under this general sub- 
ject are six topics which cover a wide 
range of Christian concern and ac- 
tion. They are: 

1. Our Oneness in Christ and our 
Disunity as Churches. 

2. The Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life. 

3. The Responsible Society in a 
World Perspective. 

4. Christians in the Struggle for 
World Community. 

5. The Church Amid Racial and 
Ethnic Tensions. 

6. The Christian in His Vocation. 

These are large topics but vitally 
important ones. They add up to a 
great cooperative effort on the part 
of Christian communions to draw 
closer together and make a construc- 
tive impact upon a largely pagan and 
secular world that is rapidly falling 
apart. 

The representatives of the 
Churches at Evanston will be meet- 
ing in a time of grave world crisis, 
amid wars and rumors of wars, with 
the threat of the hydrogen bomb 
hanging over all like the sword of 
Damocles. 

There will be present representa- 
tives—not many but a few—from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe. 
Delegations are expected from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and per- 
haps East Germany. There will be 
none from Russia, though the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church will be repre- 
sented by bishops and priests from 
Western Europe and America. There 
will be no representatives from the 
Churches behind the Bamboo Curtain 
of Red China. There will be no repre- 
sentatives from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

But there will be representatives 
from the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
of Europe and America, from the Old 
Catholic communion, from the Lu- 


Schools 


NORTH EAST 
THEE FORMAN $s scnoois 
FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 


Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


cs 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


1 Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12. Complete college prepara- 
tion includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for 
advanced standing college R.O.T.C. Remedial reading. 
eee Band. Summer Session: Tutorial assistance. 

‘or catalog address: 
Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 


Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college en- 
trance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes ; 
remedial reading. Sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer 
session. Catalog. Registrar, Box 327 Bordentown, N. J. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
159050 


preparatory 
Somerset 


school, grades 
Hills 40 miles 
Small classes, supervised 
work program. Scouting, 
Boarding and day 


Episcopal college 
7-12. Located in 
from New York. 
study, all athletics, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. 
students. 


THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
October. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


H H In Nation’s Capital. 
Marjorie Webster ee ‘Dyear tee 


' minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 
ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’l; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 
gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 
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EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
welk- qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


SOUTH 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~€& 


ST. GEORGE, VA. 
A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 


Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


SAINT PAUL’S 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
Degree in 


major in Elementary Education, B. 8. 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont {2 3s. } Slice a 


2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
usic, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial, Elevation 


2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate set 


Be Ee ants, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 
tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 


Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 


pital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


OE A ER 


Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


8 
Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities, 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 
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theran and Methodist and Calvinist 
Churches of Europe, America, and 
Asia, from the Anglican communion 
throughout the world, and from the 
so-called “younger Churches” of In- 
dia, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, 
and elsewhere in the Orient. 

In a body made up of representa- 
tives of such diverse Christian back- 
grounds, there is bound to be plenty 
of debate and much difference in 
viewpoint and opinion. No one who 
wants to hear only things that are 
pleasing to himself and in accordance 
with his own preconceived notions 
should read the news reports or lis- 
ten to the radio broadcasts that will 
emanate from Evanston; for he is 
bound to hear many different and 
sometimes clashing points of view 
expressed. If previous experience is 
any guide, however, these differences, 
however great they may be, will be 
expressed in a spirit of Christian fel- 
lowship and brotherhood and with a 
genuine desire :to understand each 
other’s point of view. 

A Sounding Board 

The best analogy is that of the 
United Nations. Like the UN, the 
World Council of Churches is a 
sounding board for diverse view- 
points but no individual or delega- 
tion is responsible for the views ex- 
pressed by the others. Thus, though 
the United States is a full member 
and the chief supporter of the United 
Nations, it is by no means responsible 
for the speeches of the Iron Curtain 
delegates, and it is not committed to 
specific activities unless and until 
our own representatives ratify and 
agree to them. Similarly, the Epis- 
copal Church is a full member and 
one of the chief supporters of the 
World Council of Churches, but it is 
by no means committed to every 
statement or activity represented 
therein. 

No one can speak for the Episcopal 
Church except the General Conven- 
tion or, while it is not in session, the 
House of Bishops or the National 
Council. No ecumenical agency can 
weaken the authority for us of our 
own Church’s Constitution, Canons, 
and Book of Common Prayer. While 
the representatives of the Episcopal 
Church help to formulate the policies 
of these agencies, and its members 
help to carry out many of them, the 
Church is not committed to any spe- 
cific statements or details of policy 
and practice, and reserves the full 
right not to participate in any activi- 
ties that are not in accordance with 
our own faith and practice. This is 
provided in the respective constitu- 
tions, and applies to all member 
Churches. 


Thus, we should not be Tana 
if some of the things said and done | 
at Evanston are not congenial to us” 
as members of the Episcopal Church. 
Rather, we should welcome the ex- 
pression of different points of view 
within the Christian fellowship, lead- 
ing toward the goal of a common de- 


termination to bring the principles of | 
Christ to bear upon the problems of a ff 


. 


devoted and divided world. 

For there are many things 
which, despite its outward divisions, 
the body of Christendom is united. 
We are one in our loyalty to Jesus 


Christ as Lord and Master. We are J) 


one in our firm conviction that the. 
Christian way of life is the only true 


hope of the world. We are one in our | 
belief in the power of prayer and in| 
our dependence upon the will of God 
as set forth in the Holy Scriptures | 


and in the ongoing life of the Church. 


Will the Evanston Assembly result | 
in the immediate reunion of Chris- | 


tendom? No. . 
Will it result in some miracle of 
prophecy that will turn the world 


about in its tracks and head it in a 7 


different direction? Probably not. 


Will it have any real effect upon 


the life of the member Churches and 
particularly upon the thinking of 
laymen in this country? Yes we maa 
hope that it will. 


What one may reasonably hope of | 
the Evanston Assembly is that it will § 
stir Christian men and women to a | 
realization that Christianity is some- | 
thing far more than local or denomi- § 


national and will hold before them 
the ideal of Christian unity. What 


fruit this may bear in the days and — 
months and years to come is a matter | 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit | 
and for our own response to Him who © 


has promised to lead us eventually 
into all truth. 
No Immediate Miracles 

We should, therefore, look towarad 
Evanston hopefully but should not 
expect anything in the nature of an 
immediate miracle. It would be well 


to remember the trenchant words of 


that great Anglican Churchwoman, 
Dorothy Sayres: “You will not be- 
lieve because you have seen signs and 


wonders; you will see signs and won- J 
ders because you have believed.” The | 
average newspaper reader will prob- | 


ably not see signs and wonders at all, | 


though they may be there, beneath |f 


the surface, to be discovered by the 
discerning eye of faith. 
The Assembly of the World Council 


of Churches is to Christendom very || | 


much what the United Nations is to 
the political world. It is a forum, an 
opportunity, a vision, and a hope. It 


may be many years before its impact || 
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4% felt in the local Churches and 
mong lay people, but it is headed in 
te right direction and it deserves 
‘ur thoughtful and prayerful sup- 


x Certainly, too, at a time when the 


mnocent-sounding term “hydrogen,” 
‘yhich once meant to us only one of 


YCONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

at interest to Christian readers, par- 
Nicularly those who are deeply in- 
werested in the impact of Western 


oe 


yaust not be supposed to be a limited 
Wook . . . It never strikes a note of 
‘nreality, and the book can be added 
to the growing number of novels, 
iivhich, while none may be complete, 
jontribute to a clearer and fuller un- 
*erstanding of the profound revolu- 
jion, inevitable and painful and 
sragic, that is taking place in African 
vife.”’ 


» Animals Under the Rainbow. By 
Aloysius Roche. Illus. by Agnes Mil- 
er Parker. Sheed & Ward. 173 pp. 
B2.75. 

The birds and animals in the ark 
jad a stake in the promise which God 
made to Noah after the abatement of 
the flood. The rainbow, symbol of the 
teste never again to send a world- 
Dl 


Jestroying deluge, carried God’s 
‘zrace to the animal kingdom as well 
as to men. It is from this premise 
that the charming book takes its 
vitle. 
/ There are thirty-eight stories, all 
of them brief tales in the Christian 
Paition. about animals. A few are 
iblical, such as the one about Ba- 
aam’s ass, and the one about Elijah 
ee the ravens. But you will also 
read about beasts that founded mon- 
asteries, how the bees came to Ireland, 
St. Martin the ratcatcher, about pet 
mosquitoes, and others. Many of the 
stories are Medieval in origin. They 
offer rewards for children and adults 
alike. Charming woodcuts greatly en- 
hance the text. 


> Poets and Mystics. By E. I. Watkin. 
Sheed & Ward. 318 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Watkin is a distinguished Ro- 
man Catholic literary critic of Eng- 
land. His present volume is a series 
of essays, loosely related by the theme 
of the essential unity of nature be- 
pween poet and mystic. He.adopts a 
terminology of Paul Claudel, dis- 
‘inguishing the animus, or percep- 
sion of logical and abstract reason- 
ng, from the anima, an essentially 
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spair of humanity, it is valuable in 
itself to raise on high the banner of 
the Evanston Assembly: “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” 

Our Lord said “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” It is the 
primary function of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to lift Him up, that 
He may draw men and women to 
Him, as He promised He would do. 
END 


intuitive faculty in which, among 
other things, religious and esthetic 
perceptions would lie. Manifestly it 
is this anima which informs both 
poet and mystic. 

The essays are of a wide variety. 
Of especial interest in their several 
ways are “Poetry and Mysticism,” 
Drama and Religion,” and “In De- 
fense of Margery Kempe.” There is 
also an unusual chapter on the enig- 
mas in Shakespeare, “He Wanted 
Art.” This volume is of decided in- 
terest to all those concerned with the 
Christian theme and influence in lit- 
erature, and with Christian criticism. 


» Sacrifice; A Doctrinal Homily. By 
F. Hastings Smyth. Vantage Press. 
149 pp. $2.75. 

I am not equipped to do more than 
list this work with the trite comment 
that it is provocative. Father Smyth 
is a controversial thinker. He feels 
that much of our present theological 
pattern and liturgical practice are in- 
adequate to meet the challenge of the 
Marxist ideology. Accordingly, he of- 
fers both a critique and proposals. 
His book will surely be of interest 
to liturgists. It contains a complete 
Liturgy of the Holy Communion ac- 
cording to the use of the Society of 
the Catholic Commonwealth. 


>The Fall and Rise of Israel. By 
Wiliam L. Hull. Zondervan. 424 pp. 
$3.95. 

Here is a rather remarkable book. 
It is the work of an evangelical 
Christian with nineteen years of in- 
timate working knowledge of modern 
Israel, and who sees the emergence 
of the new state as fulfilment of 
Biblical prophecy. It is distinctly 
pro-Israel; it holds Israel guilty of 
rejection of the Messiah but leaves 
the judgment to God, meanwhile 
charging that the anti-Semite “‘is 
equally or even more guilty of the re- 
jection of Christ and all that He 
stood for.” After an early section 
devoted to the ancient history of Is- 
rael, continuing through European 
history, the book devotes the great 
part of its time to the modern era, 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Schools 


SOUTH 
pesgrmesne stipe 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 

Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 

ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 

training. Boarding. Guidance for college and career. 

Near Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 

Hgts a Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
orida. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 

mi. to Chicago, to Milwaukee. Avg. 
Academy (17) te°ditdaes 5 to Milwaukee A 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd:, Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 

—Music. 

For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 

Pres. 

Today's Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 


e 
For exceptional chil- 
The Brown Schools jo pone ound 
school for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 
emotional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by a 
Certified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 
Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 
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Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write to camps for de- 
tails and Catalogues 


REGISTERED NURSE 
Single Mature Woman 
Boys’ -School—Boarding and Day 
Infirmary has good living accom- 

modatiens—Board—Salary. 
Apply 
The Rey. W. S. Chalmers— 
Headmaster 


HARVARD SCHOOL 


3700 Coldwater Canyon Road 
North Hollywood California 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c % 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG DEACON OR PRIEST desiring curacy 
in large Southern California parish. Opportunities 
for experience and service unlimited. Reply Box 
1234 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL for girls needs 
the following personnel: Teachers of French, 
Latin, Home Economics, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
also Field Secretary, Housekeeper and MHouse- 
mother. Box 1235 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


RECTOR WANTED: City Parish, Diocese of 
‘Ohio, desires active Rector capable of conducting 
extension program. Good lay support. Address Box 
1236 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. ° 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST CHOIRMASTER: Wide experience 
in training boy and mixed choirs. Full knowledge 
liturgical music. Entire family active churchmen. 
Box 1195 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Bishop desires to find parish for able, vigorous, 
experienced 55 year old priest who deserves change 
for sake of family. Wife and one fourteen year old 
daughter. Inquiries to Box Z-432, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


Choirmaster, soprano soloist. B.M., Episcopalian. 
Box 1237 Episcopal Churchnews, "Richmond 11, 
a. 


EVANGELICAL PRAYERBOOK CHURCH- 
MAN in his thirties desires parish or curacy with 
opportunity and potential. Hk 1238 Episcopal 


Churchnews, Richmond 11, 


SUMMER RENTALS 


AVAILABLE TO CLERGY. New Hampshire va- 
cation rentals. Reasonable. David A. Works, North 
Conway, New Hampshire. 


/ts time fo roll up your sfeeve... 


oS GIVE 


RRR 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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to Zionism, and to the events cul- 
minating in Eretz Israel, with the 
subsequent events up to the very 
present. The book is partly dedicated 
to David Ben Gurion. Mr. Hull is a 
Canadian, and the book carries a 


brief Foreword by I. C. Rand, Juss 


tice of the Supreme Court of Canada: 


The Rise and Fall of Israel certainlyl 
has had much to contribute to the 
Christian understanding of this naz 
tion. END. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 
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of mankind, in spite of our rebellion. 
And many people are moved to ex- 
press their feeling of gratitude and 
awe by bowing reverently. (We dis- 
cussed the Cross rather fully in this 
column, EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS April 18th. I think it would 
help you to read this.) It is unfor- 
tunately true that some people do 
this mechanically. This is sad, but 
God, “from whom no secrets are hid,” 
knows whether we are courteous to 
Him or not. 

As for your second problem, I think 
you are considering money itself as 
an evil thing, whereas only our mis- 
use of it is evil. When our offerings 
are made they 
should be a sign 
of our love and 
gratitude to God 
and also of our 
desire to offer 
ourselves and 
our lives to Him. 
If you see it that 
way, I think you 
will not mind it being lifted up, or 
as it were shown to God, for He 
needs our money for the work of 
spreading His kingdom. 

I hope you will come to see that 
what has been called “the sign lan- 
guage of our Faith,” is a reminder 
to us of the tremendous truths that 
lie behind it, and these move us to 
reverent actions. I do not think you 
should force yourself to act in a par- 
ticular way, but I hope that as you 
understand more you may naturally 
want to use certain ways of expres- 
sion. I feel sure that your rector 
would like you to talk it over with 
him, and he will probably agree that 
only when these actions are insincere 
are they sacriligious, that is, disre- 
spectful to what is sacred. 


yours, too. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Last fall I read in your column the 
recommendation of a book of prayers 
for children . . . Johnson: A Little 
Book of Prayers. Recently I have 
been trying to locate this book with- 
out success. Can you tell me the pub- 
lisher—and also any book of prayers 
you think good for early teen-agers. 
Thank you very much indeed. 

Sincerely, 
The Rev. A. H. U. (Michigan) 


Your Questions Answered 


Dora Chaplin has answered hundreds of 
questions from teen-agers. 
Write Episcopal Churchnews, 
110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYERS. 
by Johnson is published by the Vik4 
ing Press at $1. A little prayer book I 
like best for early teen-agers is S7f 
FRANCIS’ PRAYER BOOK pub 
lished at Seabury Press, at 25¢ pew 
single copy, 15¢ each for five mor 
copies. Teen-agers in many cases lik 
to use some of the prayers from The 
Forward Movement booklets, which } 
am sure you know well, e.g.. 
PRAYERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: 
And I am sure they are slowly be 
coming more completely acquainted 


14 


i 


* 


with the Book of Common Prayers, 
which, once they discover it is related¢™ 


to present day life, is the best re 
source of all. I have mentioned the 
ST. FRANGE 


Sn 
th 
) 


PRAYER BOOK" 


before and think 
very highly 


prayers are 
short and tie in 
very closely with ht 
numerous event 
in an adoles- 
cent’s everyday existence. I shall be 


She can answer 


of},: 
it, because thes! 


ct 
4 


* 
3 


ah 


Ca 


delighted to hear from you or youriii 


young people at any time. END 


TELEVISED HEARINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


2. Do such television programs not 


Ay 


tend to overemphasize the subject) 


upon which they focus as over agains 
other public problems? At the tim 


that the Army-McCarthy hearings 


were absorbing almost the complete 


HM te 


My 


attention of the American public, the, 


critical weeks were coming on in}: 


Indo-China and the Geneva Confer- 


\ 


ence was running its course, to men-+ 
tion only two of the most central] 


events in a very eventful world. The: 


whole incident may have had in it as 


much escapism as it did responsible4 


concern for public affairs. 


We cannot view television in poli-. 
tics with the complacent and opti-. 
mistic outlook of a “progress” posi-4 


tion, for which this instrument ap- 
pears as an unqualified good. For the 
Christian these steps of “progress” 
appear as more ambiguous than they 
do to our secular contemporaries. 

We do not, however, share a cynic’s 
view that television is evil in itself, 


fit only to vulgarize political life., 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, JULY 25, 1954 |) 


¥ 


/————LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


VHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
2976 W. Adams Blvd eee La Brea) 
ev. George Lyon Pratt, 

‘ev. Frederick K. Belton, Bec 

un 8 HC, 9: ic Family Eu & Ser, 


1) MP. GSer; 
ed7& 10H ee 


DENVER, COL. 


t. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Venver, Colorado 

4n 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
eth Sundays. Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
%D HC 10:30 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
ount Saint Alban 
he Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
he Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 
tun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
WC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


HURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
7215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W 

ev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

n HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
0 to 8:30 

hen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
atholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 


ev. W. O. Hanner & W. J. Bruninga 
n7, 8 & 10; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7- 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Bin SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
‘ass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
jays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
Oth and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
ev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, c 
lun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS‘, (Ashmont Station) 
ev. Sewall Emerson, r 
jun 7:30; 9 (sung) 11 Daily Eu 7, C Sat 
f-6. 


Dorchester 


(low), 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


iT. MICHAEL'S. . . built in 1714 
ev. David W. Norton Jr, r 
sun 8 HC; 11 HC Ist & 3rd Sun; MP 2nd & 4th 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

The Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

The Rev. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Ciub 
v:15 

| 


— —DEER LODGE, MONTANA———— 


i JAMES’ CHURCH REV. ROBERT C. RUSACK 
Between Yellowstone and Glacier Parks 
sun 8 G 11; Daily MP 8, EP 6; Wed HC 7:30; 

Thurs & HD HC 10. Others as announced. 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

Rev. Canon R. H. Miller, r; Rev. J. English, ¢ 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Sung Eu., 11 MP; Baily HC 7:30 
exc Fri 9:30 


face PM; addr, address; 


Cho, Choral; 


curate; d, deacon; 


HC, Holy Communion; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4. Wkdys H€ 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD; MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Blackhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St 


Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 & 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave. 
one block net ee Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & io: 30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES‘ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 


Rev. W. J. Chase 
Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11. (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed) 12:10 (Fri); C Thu 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 


ST. THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, Ist & 3rd S. MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Daily HC 8: 30; ‘Thurs 11. 
Noted for great reredos 
choir on vacation. 


and windows. Boy 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD: Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Ch S, Church School; c, 
EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HD, Holy Day; 


an- Intercessions; Lit, 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int 
Litany; Mat, 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


‘ 


Matins; 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 


12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 G& by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 
Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 G 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri 
HGi7-30) EPs5e ainurs esate Gro-3050-30REPES 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh St. 
Summer Schedule 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:30 


——MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.———— 
ST. ANDREW'S Rev. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
2007 Arendell St. On U. S. Highway No. 70 
Sun Ch §S 9:30, MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), 
HD HC 11. Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Summer schedule Sun MP. 7 30 Oly EUV, 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery and Church School 
classes through 4th grade daily as usual. 


—— SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH———— 


ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 231 East Ist South 
Very Rev. Richard W. Rowland, Dean 

Rey. Elvin R. Gallagher, Asst. 

Sun HC 8, Family Eu 9:30, MP 11 (Cho Eu Ist 
Sun); Weekday Eu Wed 7, Thurs & HD 10:30; 
Ss by. appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7: 1307'C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rey. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


for ONE YEAR to EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEW 
we will GIVE you this beautiful Book 


of Common Prayer 


Here, for the next two 
weeks is one of the most 
unusual offers ever made by 
any religious publication. 
If you will secure just one 
new (one year) subscription 
to ECnews—at the new regular 
rate of $4.50 per year, we will 
give you this beautifully 
printed Seabury Press edition 
of the Prayer Book—which sells 
regularly for $5. You will be 
amazed at the ease with which 
you can secure just one new 
subscription; telephone a friend 
now—collect no money ... we 
will begin the subscription and 
bill the new subscriber. And you 
will always treasure this 
beautiful copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
Offer expires midnight 
August 4, 1954 


Ee his beautiful fac- 
simile edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer 


was printed by Seabury 
Press. 


SELLS REGULARLY for $5 


aia in salad clear type in two 
colors—the rubrics are in red— 

oy Eee Ok ee cane ee bound in durable buckram in red, ne 

Seabury Press facsimile edition of the 

Moree oe ee Prayer Book is indeed a wonderful work 

of fine craftsmanship. It is an edition 

on ee ees eG which you will want to use in your 

private or family worship... 

$4.50 IS ENCLOSED . . . SEND PRAYER BOOK TO ibeary. Orit will make the bing ot 

library. Or—it will make the kind of 

YOUR ; Christmas gift which will be cherished 

te eat te Po A ay ete for a lifetime. 


ACTUAL 


SIZE 
——__> 


CITY 


